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A FETE. 

The sufferings of the Seven Years^ War were 
not as yet ended. Frederick the Great was 
still with his army in the field. The struggle 
between Prussia and Austria was not fought 
out, and Silesia was the apple of. discord for 
which, during two years,. Maria:T^eresa and 
Frederick II. had contended^ and &r its sake 
the blood of German brethren had been freely 
shed in many a hard fought battle. Joy seemed 
everywhere extinguished, gaiety and jesting 
were at an end, all looked forward with sadness 
to the future, and no one could venture to pro- 
phesy in whose favour the mighty struggle 
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2 FREDERICK THE GREAT 

would be at length decided — whether Prussia 
or Austria would be finally victorious. 

The year 1760, the fifth of the war, was 
peculiarly sad for Prussia, marked mth tears 
and blood in the annals of Germany, Berlin 
itself, hitherto uninjured by the calamities of 
this sad strife, had now assumed a grave and 
melancholy aspect, and the gay wit and sar- 
castic humour, which had hitherto characterised 
the good city of Berlin, appeared entirely to 
have forsaken it. In the spacious empty streets 
nothing but dismal faces were to be seen, and 
women clothed in black, mourning their sons 
and their husbands, fallen in some of the many 
battles of the war, or mothers,, anticipating 
the future, with heavy hearts, thinking of those 
distant sons who had left them to join the army. 

Here and there a wounded soldier might be 
seen limping uneasily and painfully along the 
street; but scarcely one strong active man, or 
youthful countenance, was visible, for Berlin 
had not only given its men and youths up to 
the army, but even lads of fourteen years of 
age. Indeed, according to Frederick the Great's 
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own admission, the troops in the campaign of 
1760 consisted chiefly of deserters^ marauders, 
and beardless boys.* It was, therefore, a 
strange and unusual sound to hear, on the day 
on which our tale commences, the unwonted 
echoes of gay music and singing proceeding 
from one of the largest and most stately build- 
ings in the Leipziger Strasse. 

Those who were passing along stood still to 
listen, looking eagerly up at the windows where 
gay pleased faces were looking down at the 
passengers; but the men visible behind the 
panes of glass evidently did not belong to the 
higher ranks of society; their faces were sun- 

* "The full complement of thelVnssian army was made 
up, but not with old soldiers, nor with troops who could 
go on active sendee — ^not by effective men, but by mere 
lads," says Frederick the Great himself. '^For what is to 
be done with a set of youths consisting partly of Saxon 
peasants and partly of deserters, led by young officers 
received into the service merely for want of better or 
more experienced men ? And even then the infantry 
regiments were so deficient, that, instead of their proper 
number of 52 officers, they often had not 12." — (Euvres 
Posthumes, No. 4, page 81. 
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4 FREDERICK THE GREAT 

burnt, their hair hung down rough and unpow- 
dered on their coarse and unfashionable coats, 
and the dress of the female part of the com- 
pany had none of the elegance or fashion of 
the day. 

"The rich Herr Gotzkowsky gives a great 
f^te to-day to his workmen/^ said the people 
to each other in the street; and, while they 
passed on their way with a sigh, they envied 
those who had the privilege of spending a gay 
and happy day in the brilliant rooms of the 
great merchant, and of admiring all the splen- 
dours of the rich man's habitation. Gotz- 
kowsky 's house was, indeed, one of the most 
magnificent in all Berlin, and its owner the 
most wealthy man of his day ; and, in spite of 
the war, the city was still both rich and indus- 
trious and its manufactures thriving. 

But it was not only the handsome furniture 
the fine silver plate, the Gobelin tapestry, and 
Turkey carpets, which distinguished this house 
beyond all others. Some rich nobles could 
equal, or even surpass, the wealthy merchant 
in these; but Herr Gotzkowsky possessed a 
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collection of splendid works of art, which even 
kings and princes might well have envied. 

He had repeatedly, by command of the King, 
travelled to Italy to purchase pictures there, 
and the finest gems of art in the royal gallery 
had been brought by Gotzkowsky from that 
fair land. The last time, however, that he had 
returned from Italy, the war of 1756 had 
broken out, and the King could no longer 
aiFord to lavish money on pictures, — it was all 
required for the use of his army. 

Gotzkowsky, therefore, was obliged to retain 
these splendid originals of Raphael, Rubens, 
and other great masters, which he had pur- 
chased for sucb large sums in Italy; and the 
rich merchant was not a person to deny him- 
self the luxury of a picture gallery. 

The simple, homely workmen and artisans 
who had dined this day in Gotzkowsky's luxu- 
rious rooms had felt rather shy and constrained 
amid such unwonted magnificence, and they 
did not resume their usual cheerful aspect till 
tlie announcement was made that the gaieties 
of the evening were to be transferred to the 
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8 FREDERICK THE GREAT 

was she not by his side to smooth the furrows 
on his brow, and to banish, by her tenderness 
and sympathy, the sad and serious thoughts 
which filled his soul with melancholy ? It 
must be his daughter's sweet smile and loving 
eyes which his wandering glance seeks in this 
spacious silent room. Where was she, then ? 

Gotzkowsky's daughter was, like her father, 
alone, and, like him, also, gazing thoughtfully 
into empty space. How strange was the con- 
trast of her troubled, sad countenance, to her 
festive attire, her pale cheeks to the bright 
wreath of roses encircling her head ! Elise was 
the daughter of the richest man in Berlin, and 
yet she was melancholy; all the world talked of 
her beauty, her grace, and her elegance, yet she 
is alone in her brilliant apartments, sad and 
solitary, her dark blue eyes dimmed with tears, 
her graceful head drooping, and her whole 
attitude denoting languor and sorrow. 

She suddenly drew forth from her bosom a 
gold locket, and pressed it passionately to her 
lips ; she then cast a timid glance towards the 
door, and appeared to listen: when she felt 
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assured that no one was approaching^ she 
pressed a secret spring in the medallion^ the 
gold cover sprang open, revealing the miniature 
of a handsome young man in a Russian uni- 
form. 

The young girl gazed at this picture with a 
strange mixture of pleasure and pain, and, over- 
powered by the sight of the cherished image, 
she once more pressed it to her lips, breathing 
the name of " F^odor P' and, as if adjuring her 
lover, she exclaimed, "Why have we met when 
we must part for ever ? Why was I not destined 
by Fate to be one of the Serfs on your lands, 
when I might have loved you without remorse? 
Why are you the enemy of my country? 
Men call me happy, they envy me my father's 
riches ; they little know how poor I am in re- 
ality — how wretched and solitary !'* 

She bent her head and wept bitterly. Sud- 
denly steps were heard approaching — she 
started, and hid the medallion hurriedly once 
more in her bosom — " My father \" whispered 
she, hastily drying her tears and rising to open 
the door. She was not mistaken — ^her father 
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stood before her — ^he extended his hand to her, 
which she pressed respectfully to her lips^ but 
she did not see the tender, almost longing look 
with which he regarded her, for she had cast 
down her eyes and had not ventured to look 
at him. 

^^ I have come, Elise, to fetch you to our 
garden feast/^ said he ; ^^ you will join us, my 
chUd ?" 

^< I am ready,^' said she, taking up her hat 
and shawl. 

*^ Why in such haste, my love ?'' asked her 
father; ^'we can leave these good people to 
themselves for a few minutes — ^we shall be 
quite in time presently to see their games — I 
should like to spend a quarter of an hour with 
you, Elise.'^ 

She brought him a chair in silence, and 
seated herself beside him. ^^ You seldom con- 
fer such a boon on me, father,^' said she. 

" What boon, my child?' 

^^A quarter of an hour from your life, 
father.^' 

" True,'* said he thoughtfully, « I have little 
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time for pleasme; but yon are constantly in 
my thoughts, darling \^' 

She shook her head gently. *^ No/' said she, 
sorrowfully, ^' 3^u have little leisure indeed to 
think of me, you are far too much occupied ; 
hundreds of your fellow men claim your atten- 
tion ; thus you have no time to spare for me.*^ 

Gotzkowsky took from his pocket a red mo- 
rocco case and gave it to her. ^^ See, EUse, 
whether I thought of you or not — ^this is your 
birthday, and I have commemorated it, as I 
always do, by giving a fSte to my workpeople, 
and by portioning a poor couple whose be- 
trothal is to be celebrated on this auspicious 
day; their prayers and joyful tears must gladden 
your heart, for they bless their benefactress, 
and implore the protection of Providence for 
her who confers such happiness on them ; — but 
how is this ? you have not yet opened this case? 
Are you so unUke other girls that diamonds 
give you no pleasure ?'^. 

Elise opened the case, and looked at the 
jewels with scarcely concealed indifference. 
*^How wonderfully they shitie and glitter!^' 
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said she^ in an absent manner; ^^ quite a royal 
gift ; your daughter is not worthy to wear such 
a diadem and necklace of brilliants." 

"In my eyes you are worthy to wear a 
crown/^ exclaimed her father with tender pride ; 
" and believe me, my child, that it depends 
solely on your will and mine to bind a count's 
coronet or even a prince's crown on these fair 
brows ; and it is this which brings me here to 
see you in private/' 

"Ah! business," said she in a low tone^ 
while a shade of bitterness saddened her fea- 
tures. 

Gotzkowsky continued : " Young Count 
Saldern yesterday made proposals for your 
hand.^' 

" Count Saldern ! '^ said Elise, " I scarcely 
know him, and have only spoken to him twice 
at Countess Hertzberg's." 

"Which, however, does not prevent his 
loving you passionately,'^ said Gotzkowsky, iu 
an ironical tone. "Yes, Elise, he loves you 
with such ardour that he is resolved to sacri- 
fice the prejudices of caste and to transform 
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you into a genuine countess, provided that I 
will give you at least half a million as your 
portion/' 

£lise's pale face quickly resumed its bright 
colour. She threw back her pretty head scorn- 
fully, and said with a proud smile, " Do you 
mean to bargain for your daughter ? You are 
to bestow some importance on this noble zero, 
by giving him half a million, and the count 
will graciously accept my insignificant person 
as an appendage included in the purchase ? ^^ 

The father looked with sparkling eyes at the 
indignant face of his daughter, but he quickly 
suppressed this indication of his real feelings, 
and again assumed a grave air. ^^ Yes,'' said 
he, ** the noble count, at the price of one half- 
million, has resolved to elevate the merchant's 
child to the rank of a countess ; but for a 
whole million we might look further, and rise 
still higher in the scale. If I choose to lend 
half a million in addition to his uncle. Prince 
Saldern, to free his mortgaged estates, the 
prince has promised to adopt your wooer as 
his son. You would thus, Elise, become a 
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princess, and I should have the proud satift- 
faction to call a prince my son/^ 

^^ If the King sanctions such degradation in 
one of his nobles !^' exclaimed EUiae. '^ If he 
graciously permits such a mesaitianeef^' 

'^ Oh ! the King will not refuse his consent,'' 
said her father, smiling. ^^ You know I stand 
high in his favour ; only say if you agree to 
become Princess Saldem/' 

" Never !^' said she proudly. "I am no 
ware for which even a nobleman may bargain ; 
a paltry title has no temptations for me. Tou 
may command me, dear father, to renounce the 
man I love, but you have no power to force 
me to give my hand to a man whom I despise, 
even were he a King ! " 

Her father embraced her fondly. ^^ You are 
right, my child, in scorning titles and honours 
— ^miserable gewgaws, which are fast losing 
their power over men's minds. We stand on 
the threshold of a fresh epoch — an epoch which 
will create new palaces and new princes — mer- 
chants^ warehouses will form the palaces, and 
merchants themselves the princes; but you^ 
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my child, will be one of the first princesses of 
the new order of things. No longer the swords 
but money, will rule the world, and the people 
will bow down to merchants, and not to nobles. 
Therefore, I say, you have done right in re- 
fusing this Prince Saldem, for the great and 
the highborn will pay you homage for the 
riches you will one day possess, more than if 
you wore the diadem of a princess/^ 

Elise shook her head, and said with a sorrow- 
ful smile, ^^ I wish for no such demonstrations, 
and I despise the base metal which can pur- 
chase all these things/^ 

^*Do not despise it; love it, cherish it!^' 
cried her father impetuously. " Gold is a holy 
power; it is the magic staff of Moses, causing 
waters to spring forth from the dry rock ! I, 
who despise all that this world could offer me 
in rank and honours, I tell you gold is the only 
thing I venerate on earth, but the mystery 
which lies in its all-prevailing sway must be 
rightly used and understood. He who heaps 
up gold for its own sake is a heartless fool, and 
deserves the fate of Midas — to starve amid his 
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riches ; but he who only covets money for the 
purpose of bestowing it on others deserves to 
be happy, for he thus changes the vile dross 
into a fruitful source of blessing to his fellow 
men. Place faith in your father's knowledge 
of the world, and of the bitter sufferings of 
poverty/^ 

*' Were you ever poor V asked Elise, in sur- 
prise. 

Gotzkowsky smiled, and leant back in his 
chair with a thoughtful air. " Yes, I was once 
poor/^ said he, after a pause. "I have suffered 
all the miseries of poverty. Even as a young 
boy I have known hunger, and thirst, and pri- 
vation. Once on a time I lay in a ditch beside 
the highway, alone, wretched, wringing my 
hands in despair, and praying to God to send 
me food. I waited and waited in despairing 
anguish in the hope of an answer to my 
prayer, when I suddenly saw a brilliant equi- 
page coming rapidly along. ' It is the answer 
Providence sends,' thought I — for I had entire 
faith in our Heavenly Father — and, rushing up 
to the carriage, I called out in a voice to which 
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despair restored its strength, *Pity, pity — a 
bit of bread — a drop of water ! ' A hand was 
stretched out, and even through the cloud of 
dust I saw something shining. The carriage 
passed on and the dust subsided. I dropped 
on my knees and eagerly searched, and at last 
I found a piece of money. I hurried to the 
nearest village — to^the baker's door, who, a few 
short hours before, had roughly refused me 
even a mouthful of bread. Now he gave me a 
loaf with ready smiles, for I had money to pay 
for it. In that hour I said to myself, ' It is 
worth while even to crawl in the dust to find 
money, for money is life — poverty is death.' 
The hand which I saw stretched out in the cloud 
of dust throwing me a coin decided my future 
fate, for it taught me not to despise even the 
dust, which may conceal gold. But it im- 
pressed me with a better lesson — that of com- 
passion and love for my fellow-creatures. 
When with weary and bleeding feet I cowered 
down in a corner of the street and eat that 
bread, I then made a vow to become rich, and, 
when I did succeed, to be, for every poor and 
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18 FREDERICK THE GREAT 

needy creature^ the hand to succour him in his 
distress. That vow I have faithfully kept.^^ 

Elise had listened to her father with deep 
emotion, and in the depths of her heart she at 
this moment abjured many a reproach and 
suspicion against him which had sometimes 
almost unconsciously filled her heart 

" You have, indeed, faithfully fulfilled that 
vow, dear father ! " said she ; " you are the 
benefactor of the poor. But tell me what 
course you pursued to become a rich man 
instead of a beggar/' 

Gotzkowsky laughed. " I worked hard," said 
he, "simply worked — ^nothing more — worked 
from sunrise till sunset. The labour of my 
hands has made me what I am. Yet no — one 
friend, besides Providence, often assisted me. 
This friend was the King. His sympathy, his 
wise counsel, aided me in all my undertakings. 
He sheltered me from those who envied me — ^he 
gave me courage to persevere. Frederick 
looked with pleasure on my manufactories — a 
glance from his large blue eyes was a ray of 
sunshine in my heart. They say he loves the 
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French more than us, and that he prefers all 
that comes from France^ — ^yet he was the first 
who made large purchases of silk and velvet 
in my warehouses, to incite me to new enter- 
prises.* 

** Men envy the success of their fellow-men 
where they have themselves failed, and, though 
they flattered me, and bowed down before me, 
I knew that they hated me in their hearts. My 
money has taught me much painful and bitter 
knowledge. There is great wisdom to be learned 
from gold. It has made me humble ; for expe- 
rience of its power has shown me that all these 
flatterers would quickly crush me to the earth 
if I were suddenly overtaken by poverty. Those 
nobles and princes who now invite me to their 
tables as an honoured guest, would not even 
recognise me were I no longer rich. No rank, 
no honours, no stars or orders shine so brightly 

* Gotzkowsky founded in Berlin the first great silk 
and velvet manufactories. He was the first, too, to 
famish the Leipzig fair with inland stuffs, and to open a 
traffic for them between Poland and Russia. — ^Biography 
of a Patriotic Merchant, Berlin, 1768, pp. 10 — 12. 
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as gold; but it must be considered as the 
means^ and not the end; and thus we must 
love our fellow-creatures, though knowing their 
weaknesses and their vices. The wisdom of 
my life is concentrated in these maxims,: 
Strive for gold — not to keep it, but to give 
it : Be faithful and beneficent to those around 
you; but, most of all, faithful to your own 
honour and your Fatherland." 

Elise looked at him with a singular expression. 

" You love all mankind — do you not include 
even the enemy of your country?^' 

'^ Yes, in the ranks of humanity, certainly,*' 
said Gotzkowsky quickly; "but, as an indi- 
vidual and an enemy, I have a right to hate 
him." 

'• What ! even when he is good and noble ? ^' 
cried Elise reproachfully. 

Gqlzkowsky looked at her in displeased sur- 
prise, and a cloud overcast his countenance: 
then, as if startled at his own thoughts, he 
shook his head and muttered — 

"That would indeed be too dreadful — it 
cannot be ! '* 
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Suddenly the sound of gay music and cheer- 
ing ascended from the garden. Gotzkowsky^s 
brow cleared^ and^ stretching out his hand to 
his daughter with a look of tenderness, he 
said — 

" Come, my child, and see how happy you 
have made others. Come and see the power 
of monev/^ 
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THE WOROIEN'S fItE. 

The gardens behind Qotzkowsk/s house, 
which extended to the suburbs of the city, 
were indeed of most artistic beauty. Gotir 
kowsky had spent hundreds in converting this 
barren surface of sand into fruitful soil. His 
work was completed^ and all Berlin spoke with 
pride and admiration of these gardens, which 
now formed one of the celebrated objects 
worthy of being visited by every passing 
stranger. Clumps of trees and laurels were 
diversified by inclosures of green turf, in which 
marble statues and beautifully-chiselled foun- 
tains were placed. Clipped yew hedges ex- 
tended in all directions, and the fragrance of 
the most rare exotics in splendid conserva- 
tories filled the air. 

The gardens on this day oflFered an animated 
picture. In one direction there was dancing 
to a gay band of music ; in another the elder 
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workmen, with their wives, were placed at 
tables loaded with refreshments of every kind. 
The newly-wedded pair — Balthasar, with his 
bride Gretchen, who timidly nestled close to 
his side — were seated at a table decorated with 
flowers. They had loved long but hopelessly, 
for they were both too poor to marry, and 
supported their parents by their labour ; but 
Gotzkowsky had given Balthasar a sum of 
money, and EUse, on this her eighteenth birth- 
day, had undertaken to portion the bride also. 
Their wedding had been celebrated on this 
joyful day. It was not surprising, therefore, 
that they gazed with admiration and gratitude 
at Gotzkowsky and his fair daughter, who had 
just entered the garden, and had placed them- 
selves beside the bridal pair. 

Next to them was a young man, whose gentle 
and noble countenance beamed with delight 
each time that he looked at Elise. He followed 
all her movements with eager attention, and 
not the slightest shade or change in her ex- 
pressive features escaped his watchful eye. 
Sometimes he sighed — ^perhaps at such mo- 
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ments he read in her countenance the secret 
thoughts of her soul ; and these thoughts made 
him melancholy and dimmed his clear eyes. 
This young man^ seated beside Elise, was Herr 
Bertram^ Gotzkowsky's principal book-keeper. 
He had resided in the rich merchant's house 
from his boyhood —Golzkowsky having adopted 
the orphan and showed him the love of a fa- 
ther, while Bertram loved him in return with 
the affection of a son ; but he never now ven- 
tured to call Elise his sister. They had been 
brought up together, and shared their childish 
games, and joys, and sorrows ; he had always 
been a fond brother to her. But this relation 
had assumed a very different aspect. After a 
three years' journey which he had undertaken 
by Gotzkowsky's desire, Elise, whom he had left 
a child, he now found a lovely, blooming girl ; 
and he stood before her embarrassed and 
startled by her beauty, scarcely daring to 
meet her eye, while she welcomed him with all 
the innocent cordiality of a sister. He con- 
tinued to live on under the magic influence of 
her charms, and he soon felt that he loved her 
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passionately; but he could not conceal from 
himself that her affection for him was only 
that of a kind sister, and that she felt none of 
those storms of love and passion which filled 
his heart with such deep emotion. Yet he had 
a right to strive to gain the prize of her love ; 
and in raising his eyes to the daughter of his 
benefactor there was no undue boldness, for it 
was Gotzkowsky himself who encouraged him 
to do so. " Try to win my daughter's love/' 
said he, ^^and I will joyfully welcome you as 
my son, for I know that in your hands the 
happiness of Elise would be secure." Thus 
he had the father's consent, but the daughter's 
love was yet to be won ! How should he ever 
succeed in melting a heart as bright^ and cold^ 
and hard as rock crystal to him ? What did it 
avail that he laboured unweariedly in the service 
of his benefactor — ^what benefit to him that the 
small* capital which Gotzkowsky had settled on 
him when yet a boy, had borne such good 
fruits that he had now become an independent 
man ? — what profit had he from being beloved 
by all around him, so long as the only one 
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" Gotzkowsky ! Father Gotzkowsky," shouted 
the multitude unanimously ; Balthasar waved 
his hat in the air^ and called out in a stentorian 
voice, "Long live our father Gotzkowsky !'' 
Again loud cheers followed, and the men and 
women crowded round Gotzkowsky, giving him 
their hands, and thanking him with tears in 
their eyes, and with those simple unadorned 
words which, as they come from the heart, never 
fail to reach the heart; all calling him their 
father and friend, their benefactor and master. 

Gotzkowsky stood proudly among them. 
Deep emotion was visible on his noble counte- 
nance, and his grateful glance was directed to 
heaven, as if thanking God in the himiility of 
his heart for this proud and joyful moment. 

" I thank you, my children,^^ said he, " but 
I beseech you not to exaggerate the services I 
have rendered you ; you are as useful to me as 
I am to you. The master is nothing without 
his workmen, as the King is nothing without 
his people ; the one requires the other to suc- 
ceed and prosper. What would my looms and 
my money avail me, if I had not your busy 
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hands and ready zeal to serve me ? Love and 
good-will make the best workmen. I thank 
you every one heartily for your good service ; 
and to you above all/' added he, turning to 
Bertram, ^' I owe a debt of gratitude. You 
have zealously aided and supported me, and it 
is only fair that I should endeavour to reward 
you for your fidelity. My friends, I have re- 
served another welcome piece of news for you 
to-day. I appoint Herr Bertram, my adopted 
son, to be my partner, and sole manager of my 
large silk manufactories.'' 

"Well done! Bravo!'' shouted the work- 
people. Bertram said nothing ; but his eyes 
filled with tears as he looked at Gotzkowsky, 
who easily discerned in his emotion the grati-' 
tude which he was unable to express. 

" My son!'' said he, stretching out his hand 
kindly to him. Gotzkowsky turned to look at 
his daughter; she was still seated with a 
thoughtful air at the table, and seemed to have 
paid no attention to what was passing around 
her. A cloud passed over her father's brow, 
while he led Bertram to Elise. "Elise, my 
child, have you no word of congratulation to 
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offer him ? ^' She started as if awaking from a 
dream: " Oh !^^ said she, ^* my kind brother 
Bertram knows how much I rejoice at his good 
fortune/' 

"Brother — always this term brother,'* said 
her father, impatiently. 

" And why should she not give me so pre- 
cious a name ? *' said Bertram, hastily ; ** have 
you not often called me your son ?" 

" Would that I were in reality your father,'* 
exclaimed Gotzkowsky; "but more of this 
some other time : " and turning to his work- 
people he continued, " Come, let us all enjoy 
ourselves and be happy : we are celebrating a 
wedding, and who can tell how long Heaven 
may grant us a ray of sunshine ! You will find 
a popinjay erected in the court. Let us repair 
thither. The best shot will get a new gun. I 
will lead the way with the bride. Bertram, 
follow us with Elise. Tell the musicians to use 
their best skill in honour of the occasion.** 

Gotzkowsky gave his hand to the bride, and 
led her forwards. The happy throng followed 
him closely, and soon the gay sounds of laugh- 
ing and music were heard at some distance. 
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BROTHER AND SISTER. 

Elise had not followed the crowd; she re- 
mained seated buried in thought, and did not 
perceive that Bertram was standing opposite, 
gazing steadfastly at her. At last he ventured 
to utter her name in a low voice ; without start- 
ing, she looked up at him fixedly. ** You are 
not gone with them, Elise ?^' asked he; ^^ have 
you no feeling of sympathy with the universal 
rejoicing ?" 

She tried to smile : ^^ Oh ! yes, I have,'* said 
she; ^* it delights me to see how sincerely these 
good people love my father ; and well he de- 
serves their love ; the welfare of his workpeople 
is his incessant thought, and the only aim of 
his life.'' 

^^You do not suflacieritly estimate your 
father's renown," cried Bertram ; ^^ Gotzkow- 
sky's fame extends far beyond the walls of this 
city. The whole of Germany, nay, even Eng- 
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land and Holland^ know his name, and the 
Prussian Merchant Gotzkowsky is as celebrated 
a hero on the exchange as the King of Prussia 
on the battle-field.'* 

^^ Only my father^s victories are more blood- 
less/^ said Elise, smiling. 

A pause ensued ; both felt a certain degree 
of shy embarrassment, and did not venture to 
break the silence. 

It was the first time since Bertram^s return 
from his travels that they were alone together, 
for Elise had hitherto carefully avoided meet- 
ing him except in the presence of others. Ber- 
tram had observed this reserve on her part, 
and was therefore resolved to make use of 
this favourable moment to decide his future 
fate. 

But in vain he tried to summon courage to 
speak — ^her composed and indifferent manner 
froze the words on his lips. He gazed at her, 
and her image of former days recurred to his 
memory ; he saw her once more still almost a 
child, resting her head on his shoulder, and 
listening to his gay jests with smiles and a 
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timid look of confidence. Every emotion of 
her soul was then clear and open to his sight ; 
the treasures of her pure and loving heart had 
been unveiled to him, and the enthusiastic 
and fanciful thoughts of her brilliant imagina- 
nation — and in those days he had shared in all 
the joys and sorrows of her daily life. 

Why were these bright hours now so en- 
tirely passed away ? 

A feeling of bitter sorrow overcame him, and 
at last vanquished his dread of her decision. 
He seated himself beside her, resolved to know 
his fate, and taking her hand — 

" Elise,*' said he, " do you remember your 
last words to me when I took leave of you 
three years ago ?'^ 

She shook her head gently and turned her 
eyes on him. 

These eyes were full of tears* 

Bertram continued : ^^ You said to me. Fare- 
well, Bertram ! wherever you go my heart will 
go with you, and when you return you will 
ever find me the same faithful and loving sister 
I have hitherto been to you. These were your 
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words, Elise. You see how faithfully I have 
cherished them in my memory — more faith- 
fully than you, I fear, my dear sister/^ 

Elise shrunk from him ; but said, in a voice 
which faltered from emotion, — " You were so 
long absent, Bertram, and when you left us I 
was but a child." 

^^ The woman therefore wishes to recal the 
kind words which the child spoke ?^' 

" No, Bertram, I will always love you like a 
sister,^^ said she. 

Bertram sighed : " I understand you,^^ said 
he, mournfully. "You wish to make sisterly 
love an invincible barrier to divide me from 
you — this cool and distant liking is to be the 
only balsam shed on ray wounded feelings 1 
Ah ! how little does your heart know of true 
love, which prefers even cruelty and disdain to 
this miserable semblance of that deeper feeling 
which you have never experienced." 

** You are in error, Bertram," said she, sor- 
rowfully, " I do know the love of which you 
speak — and, precisely because I have felt its 
power, do I tell you that I can never be more 

VOL. I. D 
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. ^^- X will «1^^*'* 

to you than a sister— as your sister x ^ 

welcome you." i.;m- ^^ 

She stretched out her hand to ^^"^^ ^{ 
when she read in his pale facse the ^^'^T^^ 
his soul, she cast down her eyes, and wit 
her hand. "You are angry with me, 
tram?^^ said she, timidly. , . 

He pressed his hand convulsively *^ 
heart, as if trying to suppress a cry of anguis 7 
he struggled with his misery like a man and a 
hero, who is resolved not to be conquered, hu 
to conquer. He covered his face for a 
seconds, and dashed away the burning teaX», 
then he turned to her with composure, and u» 
a serious yet tender voice, said, *' Be it so, 
Elise ; I accept this sisterly love, as the 
patient accepts tlie bitter drug which he dates 
not reject, for he must not ensure his death, — 
I will look on you henceforth in the light yoU 
desire ; but at least a sister must place confi- 
dence in her brother, — she must not remain a 
sealed book to him, the contents of which he 
is not to know. If I am to be your brotlier, I 

demand from you the rights of one, 1 demand 

truth and unreserved trust.** 
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" What leads jroxi to think that I do not be- 
stow these ?'^ said she, in a low voice. 

** Yourself, Elise ; your strange, timid, re- 
served conduct, — the marked manner in which 
you avoid me, — the deliberate coldness with 
which you shrink from my approach. At this 
very moment you would escape from me ; but 
I will not let you leave me till I have entreated 
you to open your heart to me, — till my tender- 
ness and submission have melted the crust of 
ice which now repels me. Have pity on me, 
Elise, and say what mysterious power has sud- 
denly changed the gay girl into a sad and seri- 
ous woman. Have faith in me, and take cou- 
rage to let me read your heart once more, as I 
did in those happy days now for ever passed 
away.'^ 

Elise looked at him with painful emotion ; 
but her bright eyes, no longer timidly cast 
down, met his with a steady and resolute ex- 
pression. 

" Bertram,^^ said she, ** I will place confi- 
dence in my brother, — I will say to you what 
I have never yet said to any human being, — 

j}2 
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you shall know that my heart too suffers the 
same pangs which torture yours^ — that a pas- 
sionate but hopeless love fills my whole souL" 

^^ A hopeless love ?" asked Bertram. 

^^Yes, utterly hopeless/' said she, calmly, 
^^ for my father will never sanction this love, 
and without it I will never consent to leave 
my father's house to be united to my lover/' 

"Your lover!" said Bertram, sorrowfully; 
^^ he loves you then also, and he knows that 
you love him }" 

She looked at him in astonishment* ^^ Can 
any one love without being loved in return ?" 
asked she, with the unconscious pride of a 
young and beautiful girl. 

" You are right,'' answered Bertram, " I was 
insane to ask you such a question ; but why 
do you doubt the possibility of gaining your 
father's consent ? Why do you not go to him 
and open your heart freely ? Or is this pas- 
sion of a nature which dares not face the light, 
and must be carefully hid from a father's 
^ye ?" 

It is so, Bertram," said Elise ; " but yet 
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you must not doubt me, nor think that this 
love, which shuns my father's eye, must also 
be concealed from the world. My father, were 
he to know the truth, might perhaps declare 
me unworthy to be his daughter; but rest 
assured that I will never be faithless to my 
own honour, or act in a manner which might 
cause me to blush ; not only my father, but 
the whole world, may condemn me ; but ray 
own heart acquits me, — an unhappy fate, and 
not my own wish or will, must bear the blame, 
— love cannot be controlled ; it can neither give 
nor be given at the command of others ; it is 
a free gift of God, and, if through it we cannot 
attain happiness, its influence at least enables 
us to support misfortune. I can say no more ; 
but rely on the assurance, Bertram, which I 
now repeat, I will never be faithless to my 
love or to my own honour." 

She looked truly beautiful as she uttered 
these words, drawn up to her full height ; and 
Bertram, as he gazed at her proud and striking 
figure, and at her bright eyes, felt that he had 
never loved her more devotedly than at this 
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▼ery moment, when she was oonfesang her 
preference for another. 

^^ Elise/' said he, seizing her hand, ^ wiB 
you not place full confidence in your brother, 
and tell me the name of your lover ?'' 

She shook her head gravely. '* God alone 
and my own heart must know that name.'' 

<^ Elise,'' continued he, eagerly, '^ shall I tdl 
you what has been whispered in my ear, after 
my return from a long absence ? Shall I teD 
you what your enemies (for your youth, and 
beauty, and wealth ensure you enemies) in- 
sinuate with malicious pleasure ?" 

" No, no,'^ said she, " why should I hear 
their falsehoods y* 

But Bertram continued inexorably, **they 
say that General Sievers, a Russian prisoner 
of war, was received in your father's hous^ 
and treated by him with the utmost kindness 
and courtesy." 

Elise breathed more freely. *^ It was by the 
wish and command of the Eling," said she, 
^^ that my father was so attentive to the noble 
captive." 
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^^ And was it also the wish of the King, 
said Bertram, in a low tone, ^ that Ootas- 
kowsky's daughter should accept the homage 
of the Russian General's aide-de-camp V 

Elise started, and her cheeks became crim- 
son. 

" Alas !" cried Bertram, sorrowfully, " I see 
that you understand me. You refuse to tell 

me the name of your lover, but I now know it 

^^ » 

too well — it is Feodor von Brenda !'' 

'^ No, no V^ exclaimed Elise hastily, looking 
round in terror, as if afraid that some per* 
fidious ear might overhear this dangerous 
secret. 

^^ Yes,'^ said Bertram, *^ his name is Feodor 
von Brenda. He is a colonel in tiie Russian 
army. He fights against our countrymen and 
our King. He is the foe of our fatherland.'^ 

'^ Have you no mercy ?^^ exclaimed Elise, 
wringing her hands, and tears streaming from 
her eyes, ^^do you wish to kill me by your 
cruel words ?'' 

" I wish to show the daughter of the most 
noble of patriots, the credulous and inexpe- 
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rienced young girl, the precipice on the brink 
of which she stands,^^ said Bertram, impres- 
sively, ^' and to open her eyes to the danger 
which threatens her ; I would £ain snatch her 
from the fate which awaits her/' 

^^ It is too late/' said Elise, proudly, and 
drying her tears ; " I know it weU, Bertram, I 
see the precipice before me and all its dangers, 
but I neither can nor will draw back, for my 
heart fetters me to the spot.'^ She waved her 
hand to him with a melancholy smile as she 
turned away, and went along the dark avenue 
which led to the more distant and solitary 
parts of the gardens. Bertram stood gazing 
after her till the fluttering of her white dress 
disappeared behind the clipped yew hedges. 
** She loves him,'' said he, in a gloomy tone, 
*^ and with no common love." 
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FEODOR VON BRENDA. 

Elise had hastened to the more secluded part 
of the garden, for she longed to be alone. The 
gloom of her soul required solitude and still- 
ness to calm the anguish which Bertram^s 
reproaches had caused. Slowly and sadly she 
paced the dark alleys ; her thoughts were with 
the past — on the happy memories of the joys 
of days gone by ; she sought some consolation, 
some relief from the sorrows and privations of 
the present. " Where is he now ?'^ said she 
to herself — and the remembrance of her lover 
brightened the expression of her face into joy 
and gladness. He vowed that no dangers, no 
obstacles, should prevent his sending me 
tidings of his welfare. Yet he has, alas ! been 
ten weeks absent, and no news of him ! Not 
the smallest sign of remembrance ! Is it pos- 
sible that during all these weary long weeks he 
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should not have found one opportanity to 
write to me ? Or has he forgotten me ? has 
his love been unable to survive the test of 
absence and silence? As she thought thus 
she stood still as if stunned^ and pressed her 
hand to her beating heart ; but again a tender 
smile lighted up her countenance^ and she 
softly whispered, ** Oh ! that I should for one 
moment doubt his love ! Is not this worse 
treachery, and a greater crime on my part, 
than even to love the enemy of my country ? 
No, Feoiior, I can never doubt your truth; 
and, even when silent, I feel that your heart 
beats in unison with mine, and that we are one 
for ever V^ 

With hasty steps, and renewed courage, she 
wandered on. She was now in the most dark 
and distant part of the park ; all was silence 
around, save the branches of pines which were 
softly moved by the gentle breeze, or the sweet 
melodious song of some bird hidden in the dark 
foliage. The carefully kept and skilfully laid 
out park extended from the Leipziger Strasse 
to the high palings which at that time encircled 
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the city^ and which in 1801 were replaced by 
a wall. At this extremity there was a belt of 
trees which protected the park and gardens 
within^ and formed a shelter to them. It was 
seldom that anyone visited this secluded and 
distant part of the grounds, and therefore Elise 
felt secure that here no curious eye could watch 
her, nor traitorous ear listen to her half-whis- 
pered words. She seated herself on a bench 
under an oak, and gazed sadly up at the blue 
sky, which was here and there visible through 
the summits of the masses of trees. Her whole 
soul was sunk in sweet memories. How often 
bad she sat here ! but not alone — not with this 
passionate longing in her heart — but in the full 
enjoyment of bliss, listening with delight to 
Feodor^s words, who, with her hands tenderly 
clasped in his, and his eyes beaming on her 
with fondness, caused her heart to tremble with 
the fulness of her happiness. Here, on this 
very spot, she had taken leave of him, and 
since that sad hour this spot had been to her a 
temple of memory to which she had every day 
made a pilgrimage, to cherish the recollection 
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of her absent lover, and -to send up her prayers 
to Heaven for his safety and for his return. 

She was so entirely buried in these thoughts, 
sweet and bitter, that her ear, which was listen- 
ing to the echoes of words long since uttered 
and passed away, did not hear a slight noise 
audible near her. It sounded as if some one 
were trying to climb over the palings ; and at 
last a hand was visible on their summit, and 
then a man's figure appeared. Cautiously his 
large bright eyes examined the garden on every 
side, while resting as if exhausted by the e£Forts 
he had made, and listening eagerly for any 
sound. It was a young man in the dress of a 
peasant, but his thick black moustaches did 
not at all correspond with his peaceful attire, 
and his proud bold glance seemed recklessly to 
defy the dangers which surrounded him. He 
still rested and listened ; then he took a pistol 
from his bosom, which he carefully examined 
and, holding it in his hand, he began slowly 
and cautiously to descend. At last he lighted 
on the ground with a spring, the leaves rustled 
under his feet, and he stood still to ascertain 
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if any one was near. His eye was sharp and 
piercing as that of an eagle^ and quickly pene- 
trated through the masses of dark green foliage. 
Suddenly a joyful ray lit up his countenance 
like a flash of lightning, and a happy smile 
played on his lips. He had seen the young 
girl, who, sunk in thought^ was still seated on 
the bench. The expression of his face showed 
that he had recognised her. 

Softly he crept nearer, at almost every step 
stopping to listen. At last he was close behind 
the tree. Again he hearkened if there was any 
sound, but all was as still as death around. In 
a scarcely audible tone, he softly whispered 
^^Elise!'^ 

She started and looked up ; but she saw no 
one, and said with a deep sigh, ^^ How strange ! 
I thought I heard my own name, but it is only 
the wind.'^ 

Again a whisper was heard. " Do not be 
alarmed, Elise ! not a sound — not a cry ! " 

" Heavens ! " said she, trembling, " it is his 
voice ! *' Her hand was suddenly clasped, and 
a kiss pressed on her forehead, while a dear 
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and well known voice tenderly breathed lier 
name. 

'^ Ft'odor ! *' cried she ; and, overcome by to 
emotions, she leant her head languidly on Ui 
breast ; but in a few seconds she raised hersdl 
and louked at him. Her sweet loving eyes 
met his^ beaming with passionate fondness, 
and she felt as if in a blissful dream, and yet 
in happy consciousness of his presence. 

" Do you know me, in spite of my disgnise, 
Elise,** whispered he. 

" Oh ! speak on," said she, " it is so long 
since I have heard that voice/' 

" Ten long weeks have elapsed without my 
seeing you, or tlic possibility of giving you 
any tidings of myself," whispered he, drawing 
her closer to his heart. ^' I could no longer 
bear it ! Providence protects true love ; so I 
assumed this disguise, and resolved to encoimter 
the risk of coming hither." 

Elise at these words started and looked at 
him with anguish and alarm; she was now 
first roused from her dream of deUght to the 
sense of his perilous position. ^^ My F^o- 
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dor ! you are then in danger,'^ said she, trem- 
bling. 

"Of certain death, if I am found here/^ 
said he, gravely ; ^^ death, if my presence in 
Berlin were to be discovered in the Russian 
camp." 

Elise uttered a low cry of horror, and threw 
herself into his arms. 

" Why, oh ! why did you come ?'^ said she, 
in a faltering voice. "If my father were to 

ft 

find you here ! It was cruel of you to run such 
risks.'^ 

'^ It would have been more cruel to myself 
if, so near, I had not seen you,'' answered he, 
smiling. " I have so eagerly longed to be with 
you again, so ardently desired to read in your 
sweet eyes that you had not forgotten me. 
EHse, you cast down your eyes." 

'^ Because you have read too much in them 
already/^ said she, blushing. " More than you 
ought to have done, Feodor; more than my 
father would ever forgive." 

" Your father was always kind to me," said 
he; "but then, indeed, I was a prisoner of 
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war, now he only sees in me ihe enemy of lis 
country ; and yet, Elise, just because I cannot 
in reality be so, do you know me now. It 
is not merely the tenderness of love which 
brings mc here, but also its terrors* Listen 
to mc : my moments are numbered^ and I am 
lost if I delay too long. I felt that I most 
warn you, and, if possible, avert the dangers 
which threaten you and those around yon* 
Your father is both the richest and the most 
powerful man in Berlin. His influence is all* 
sufficient with the magistrates and burghers* 
I implore him, Elise, to use all his authority 
to prevent frightful bloodshed in this city.'* 

Elise gloomily shook her head. Her fwr 
dreams were dissolved 5 she was no longer the 
loving enthusiastic girl, but the thoughtful 
reflecting woman. « How can my father do 
this ? '* said she, gravely. 

'' He will do so,'' said her lover, « when he 
learns that all opposition must be fruitless- 
and you must tell him so, Elise. He will have 
compassion on his native city, and on himself. 
You are all lost if you make any resistance! 
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Already twelve thousand of our troops under 
General Tottleben stand before the gates of 
Berlin ; and at this very moment, while I am 
speaking to you, Tsehemitscheff is approaching 
from the other side with twenty thousand 
regular troops. Count Lacy, too, with the 
Austrians, is rapidly marching hither. Say all 
this to your father. Tell him also that General 
Tottlehen has vowed to our Empress Elizabeth 
to take Berlin, even if obliged to reduce it to 
ruins and ashes. Use your influence, implore 
your father to do all in his power to persuade 
the city of Berlin to surrender at discretion." 

" I have no influence with my father," said 
Elise, sadly; ^^ and, if I had, I would not exer- 
cise it for such an evil purpose. Surren- 
der without even a struggle would be cow- 
ardice !'^ 

^^ But resistance, with the certainty of defeat, 
would be madness," cried Feodor, eagerly. 
^^ Tour father Uttle knows the masses of troops 
which are crowding to Berlin; tell him this 
fact." 

She looked at him with tears in her eyest 
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and said, « Shall I aUo tell him to whom I owe 

this information ? ** 

" If you cannot avoid it, do so,*' said he, 
after a few moments reflection. *• Your faUier 

will not hetray me." 

« But he will prohahly pronounce a cune 
on his daughter," said EUse, sorrowfully, ** he- 
cause she has conversed with the foe to her 
country at the very moment when the Russian 
cannons are directed against the waDs of our 
city. No, no, Feodor, it would be vain to 
warn him ; my father would not listen to me 
for a moment/' , 

" He will cause Berlin to rush to destruc- 
tion then, and I cannot prevent it/^ said ibe 
Colonel impatiently. ** I have done what I 
could. I wished to save you, and to repay 
your father for the kindness I received from 
him, and I have risked my life to warn him.^^ 

"BeUeve me, Feodor, that I can never forget 
this noble action/^ said Elise, giving him her 
hand. " However great my father's wrath may 
be, my heart will always remain yours. Love 
knows nothing of national enmities," but is 






bestowed without reserve on him who has 
known how to win the heart** 

fihe leant her head confidingly on his 
shoulder. 

^' I thank you 'for this blessed assurance/* 
said he fondly; '^^ it shall be the talisman which 
goes with me.** 

^^ Must you l^pire me so soon ?'* asked she^ 
in broken accents. 

'^ I must, my Elise/.' said he sadly. 

^ Alas^ Feodor ! I dare not say stay, for 
already I tremble at the thought ihat my father 
may discover you here/* said she; ^* but when, 
beloved — when shall we meet again ?** 

He lodked at her with a long passionate 
glance, and said almost fiercely — 

^* You have sworn to be faithful to me till 
death ? You will not forget that vow ? ** 

^^ I never can forget it, and will ever remain 
true to you,*' said she^ smiling through her 
tears. 

^^You have flwom never to belong to any 
one in the 'world but me 5 you will perform 
that promise?'* 

E 2 
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*^ Faithfully and troly/' said she, stretching 
out her hand to him. 

'^ Then we shall soon meet again> my own 
dearest one,'^ said he rising. 

" But when, dearest — ^when ?** 

*' When Berlin is ours,^' said he, with a proud 
triumphant smile. ^^ When we crowd through 
these gates as your conquerors.'' 

Elise shuddered — ^he saw it, and a frown 
darkened his brow, while a mocking scomfdl 
expression crossed his features ; but only for a 
second, and then his usual bright and loving 
look returned. He took Elise's hand, and 
pressed it warmly to his lips. 

*' Will you permit me to see you again ?** 
said he tenderly. " Will you, faithful to your 
▼ow, remember that my Elise has sworn by 
our love never to be deaf to my summons ; will 
you expect me, darling?'^ 

^^ I will,'^ said she, in alowand trembling voice. 

^^And I will come," said he passionately, 
" even if the way be strewed with corpses.*' 

She clung to him like a dove startled from 
its nest. 
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^^ Oh ! '* whispered she, " when danger 
threatens you, think that I would I were a man 
to share your perils." 

He covered her eyes and lips with kisses. 

*^ Farewell ! farewell ! my own Elise. If God 
wills, we meet again.^' 

One last kiss, one last fond embrace, and 
they parted. 

He hurried away, waving his hand as a fipal 
adieu, and began to descend on the other side. 

"He is gone — ^he is gone," sobbed Elise, 
sinking on her knees, and raising her hands 
imploringly to heaven. " Oh ! Father of Mer- 
cies ! have compassion on us, have pity on our 
love." 

Perhaps her prayer was heard, for a thick 
veil seemed to cover her eyes, and she lost all 
consciousness of her grief in a swoon. 
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HEKR KKETSCILMER AND HIS NEWS- 
PAPER. 

The editor of the Voss Newspaper, Hen 
Kretschmer, was seated at a taUe, bunly 
engaged in writing. That he was a learned 
man his grave, careworn look and carefoUf- 
powdered wig fully proved, and also the dis- 
order and confusion which everywhere pre- 
vailed in his room. Moreover, Herr Kietscluiier 
wore a dressing-gown thickly covered with spoti 
of ink — ^his robe of scientific dignity. No one 
who saw him in this attire, seated on a hig^ 
three-legged stool, with a long pipe in his 
mouth, which filled the room with blue doade 
of smoke while he was writing, could for a 
moment doubt that Herr Ejretschmer was a 
philosopher. 

But be was more than that — ^he was also 
a great politician. The newspapers istrewed 
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around him testified to- this, fiacf^ as- well as the 
nineteen quarto volumes which atood.on a. book- 
shelf^ handsomely bound, oni the backs of which, 
in large letters^, you. could nead ^^ 19ie Voss 
Newspaper &om 1740 to lZ5di»^^ — a newspaper 
which was at that time a young blooming plant 
of only nineteen summers, foil of youth< and 
talent, and Herr Kretschmer was the ediixir of 
this precious, publioationfc Wa» it. not eiddaixti^ 
therefore^ that £j:«tschmer' must be ai great 
politician ? 

He was at this moment occupied in writing 
an article for the next morning^s paper,. and> 
as he had just received from his own: cocrff- 
spondent intellig<»ice o£ a battle in which the 
Prussians had been victorious,, followed by the 
still more successful one of Liegnite, he was 
now inditingr with the courage of a lion^ a. sup- 
plemental sheet,, steaming with intense hatced 
against the oppressocs and cannibals^ viz*, tiie 
Russians and Austidans, and declaring the only 
salvation of G^mauiy wa& in the despotic go- 
Tcmment of Prussia, albne. 

The bold editor o£ this warlike articlie^ called 
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the whole nation to arms against the Russians, 
^^ those ruthless incendiaries and vile op- 
pressors of freedom and national rights/' He 
even exhorted the women to take up arms, and 
entreated them to' wield the sword and not the 
needle. In conclusion, he conjured all Berlin, 
if ever the bloodthirsty foe should approach its 
gates, rather to set fire to the whole city and 
abandon it a prey to devouring flames, seeking 
an honourable death amid its ruins, than basely 
to submit to the enemy* 

Herr Eretschmer at last laid down his pen, 
and glanced over his spirited article with in- 
finite satisfaction. 

** What an effect this will make !" said he, 
rubbing his hands together in great glee. 
" When His Majesty, our victorious King and 
hero, returns once more to Berlin, I will send 
him this day's paper, and I am sure he will 
reward my heroic courage.*' 

Again he looked over the article. *^ Capital ! '' 
said he. ^^ My pen has been fruitful in pouring 
forth bombs and cartridges, and my ink has 
been changed into a stream of the blood of 
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the enemy. And why should I not display 
such valour, as it is entirely without any risk ? 
for I know that our King has been hitherto 
yictorious, and the enemy have no thoughts of 
visiting our good Berlin. Tsehernicheff and 
Tottleben are quietly encamped on the other 
side of the Oder; Saltikoff is with his troops at 
Frankfort ; and Count Lacy with his Austrians 
in Silesia, watching for an opportunity to give 
battle to our King. Berlin, therefore, has 
nothing to fear, and I can safely exhort the 
worthy citizens to a heroic defence, as there is 
no chance of their being attacked. What a 
capital climax about ^bloodthirsty incendia- 
ries.^ I think that will tell. The expression 
is certainly rather strong, and if the Russians 
did come they would take care to be revenged ; 
but, luckily, there is no fear of that, and I may 
safely send this to the printing office. Indeed 
our royal master himself bestowed this epithet 
on the Russians — after their invasion last year, 
when the King ascended the tower at Frank- 
fort and saw the devastations they had made, 
he called out in deep indignation, ' Blood- 
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thirsty incendiaries !' * — so what Hi» Majertj 
said I may safely repeat." 

Herr Kretschmer rang the bell hastily; — the 
door opened, and a little boy came in with- a 
portfolio under his arm. 

*^ Small printer^s devil/^ said KrefcKihiiiar 
majestically^ '' here is my article ; ran with it, 
as quickly as you can, to the printing offiee^ 
and urge the printer to make haate^ and, abofs 
all, not to commit such typical blunders as he 
lately did when he wrote /fiends instead ofybai 
in alluding to the Russians — a most unpaP 
donable misprint, — indeed, I may say, high 
treason.^' 

The little boy took the paper and placed it 
in his portfolio. '^ The printer told me to ask^ 
sir, if you had written anything for the Vane* 
ties and Local News, as the Spenner paper had 
yesterday some very wonderful and intereatiiig 
facts about a woman who had five children at 
a birth, and also of a stork who had come here 
and built a nest^ though we are in the mondi 
of October !'" 

* Historical Description of BerUo, yoI. v. p. 197. 
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Herr EretschmeE frowned. ^^Tbat atapid 
Spenner paper always inserts marvels, and 
amuses the Berlin people with all kinds of 
stupid hoaxes,!^ muttered, he angrily. ^^ This 
rivalship is qmte intolerable ! '* 

" Welly sir, what message about the Varie- 
ties ?" said the boy. 

Kretschmer stamped angrily with hia foot: 
^' Go to the devil,^^ said he. 

At this moment there were sounds of laud 
cries and cheers^ in the sti^eet, and, while the 
printer's devil rushed out at the door, Kretschr 
mer hurried to the window to discover the 
cause of the uproan A shouting, turbulent 
multitude filled the street beneath, and. had 
at this moment stopped opposite the editor's 
house. In the midst of them was the tall^ 
haggard figure of a man, whose strange s^^ 
pearance attracted the^ eyes^ of every one, and 
constantly excited fresh cries and laughter, 
and, indeed,, nothing could be more striking or 
extraordinary than this fantastic figure. His 
giant frame, although it was a cold day in 
October, was atiired in unbleached linen. 
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which harmonised wonderfully with his ashy 
skin and grey hair, flowing in long locks from 
his uncovered head over his shoulders; his 
whole appearance was like that of a pyra- 
mid of ashes, from which his eyes shone forth 
like burning coals. The long linen cloak which, 
when addressing the multitude, he threw over 
his shoulders in artistic ' folds, spreading out 
the drapery over his long outstretched arms, 
made him look like a gigantic bat. 

'* Oh ! I see it is Pfannenstiel, our weaver 
prophet ! '* said Kretschmer, laughing, and, 
opening his window, he exchanged a smiling 
glance of recognition with the man, who looked 
up at him. 

This weaver and prophet had, by his predic- 
tions and proclamations, gained tnuch fame in 
Berlin, where the people placed implicit faith 
in his mystic words. Pfannenstiel told them 
of visions and dreams, of angels who often 
visited him, of celestial spirits whom he saw 
hovering every night in his room, whispering 
to him what he was to say to the people of 
Berlin, and showing him symbols, the mystic 
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meaning of which he was to interpret to his 
fellow-citizens. The prophet possessed now 
more than a hundred of these heavenly em- 
blems. He had pasted them all carefully on a 
roll of linen^ which he always carried with him, 
seizing every opportunity of displaymg his 
sibylline treasures of wisdom to the people. 
These coarsely-painted images, in this case, 
took the place of cards or coiBTee^grounds, to 
enable the weaver to prophesy the future to 
his hearers, who placed fanatical faith in his 
denunciations, and listened in credulous belief 
to their prophet.* Pfannenstiel now unfolded 
the sheet with its types and figures, and the 
multitude, who had been shouting and up- 
roarious a few minutes before, became sud- 
denly silent, and gazed at the weaver with 
eager expectation. A breathless silence pre- 
vailed, and the loud and sonorous voice of the 
prophet rung clear through the street. He 
pointed to the last symbol, which, in coarse, 

* Archenholz, History of the Seyen Years' War, 
page 146. 
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ill-tpainted ontlineB^ lepresented a town^from 
the houses of which flames and smoke ascended 
in the brightest mixture of colours. 

^Behold! and prostrate yourselyes!'' cried 
the prophet. '^Tes; humble yourselves and 
pray ! for the Holy Dove appeared to me, his 
wings dripping with blood, and in his burning 
beak he carried the symbol I now show you !^ 

^^ But how comes it, then/^ said a scoffing 
shoemaker's apprentice, '^how comes it that 
the paper is not burned ? " 

Some of the bystanders laughed, but were 
soon put to silence by an angry and threatening 
chorus of voices, insisting on silence and order* 

The prophet turned with majestic composure 
to the Bcofier, and asked, ^^ Why is this image 
not burned ? It is a miracle, and a proof that 
it comes from heaven. This symbol is sent 
down to us, not to alarm but to warn us ! 
Listen, therefore, to my voice, and obey the 
words I am commanded to speak.^^ 

*' I am rather curious to hear what this cun- 
ning knave will proclaim, to these credulous 
stupid boors,^' muttered Kretschmer, while be 
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leant out ^of the window and listened atten-^ 
tively. 

Pfannenstiel continued : ^^.Look at these 
pillars of fife which ascend from the houses of 
this city'! The city is Berlin, and the fire will 
rush out of the roofs of your houses, and woe ! 
woe ! will resound through your streets, and 
howling and lamentation fill the air! I say to 
you, Watch and pray ! strew your heads with 
ashes, and fell on your knees to implore the 
mercy of God, for the enemy is before the 
gates, and ere the sun sets the Russians will 
pour into this city ! I tell you the oracles of 
Providence have proclaimed to me, in a voice 
of thunder, *The Russians are coming^ — ^fall 
down and pray— 'the Russians are come ! ^^ 

"The Russians are come!*^ repeated the 
multitude, with an expression of horror — their 
up-turned faces bleached with surprise and 
terror. The women, bursting into tears, wrung 
their hands and prayed ; the men looked round 
stealthily; and the children timidly nestled 
closier to their mothers, in piteous alarm at the 
thoughts of the Russians, who for them sigiii- 
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fied cannibals and monsters. Even Kretscbmer 
could not suppress a cry of fear. He stepped 
back thoughtfully from the window, muttering, 
with a shudder, '^ The Russians are come ! ^ 

The people pressed in a close circle round 
the prophet, and with eager, imploring ▼oices, 
shouted, ^'What shall we do? how shall we 
save ourselves ? Have mercy, oh ! Heavenly 
Father ! on Berlin, for the Russians are come!'' 

"Yes, they are come,^' said Pfannenstiel, 
while a glance of triumph on their terror shone 
in his eyes. '^ Tou are commanded to remain 
in your dwellings, to pray and to mourn. Gro 
to your homes, then — no more words^ no more 
cries. Close the doors and windows of your 
houses, and go not forth, for death and the 
Russians will dog your footsteps. Make no 
resistance to the enemy, and submit in humiUty 
and silence to your fate.^^ Obedient to the 
voice of their popular prophet, the crowd se- 
parated in silence in different directions. 

Pfannenstiel looked after them with a scarcely 
perceptible smile of mockery, then rolled up 
his symbols quietly, drew the grey linen cloak 
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oyer his shoulders, and, after casting a signi- 
ficant glance at Kretschmer's window, he went 
down the street with slow and dignified com- 
posure. 
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COWAEDICE. 

"The Russians are come!" were words still 
resounding in Kretschmer's ears, — a cold shiver 
came over him, and he could not overcome an 
involuntary feeling of panic; but he endea- 
voured to shake off this timidity, and to deride 
his own credulous fears. ^* This Pfannenstiel/* 
said he, ^^is a fool, and I would be a still 
greater one if I believed in his nonsense. No, 
no, my sources of information are sure and 
good. The King has had a sharp skirmish 
with the Russians at Rertwan, and, after 
having driven them back, went quietly on to 
Meissen. There can, therefore, be no real 
cause for alarm, and I can, with an easy mind, 
discharge from my pen bombs against the Rus- 
sians/^ Kretschmer felt his courage revive, and 
his heart beat more freely. 

" Now I see through the whole game,^' cried 
he, laughing. " Pfannenstiel is anxious that I 
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should notice him in my paper. His wish is 
to obtain notoriety; and he is desirous that I 
should assist in diffusing his fame. This was 
why he placed himself directly imder my win- 
dows, and cast such significant glances towards 
me. He wanted me to see how great his power 
is over the people, who swallow all the strange 
and impossible things he tells them. Well ! I 
can oblige the man. The article demanded for 
Local News is found,'^ continued he, going to 
his writing table ; ^^ and I think this prophet 
weaver is quite as valuable material as the 
five infants, or that miserable stork's nest in 
the rival Spenner Paper; so I must set to 
work." 

Kretschmer had began to write in all haste, 
when he was interrupted by a loud knock at 
the door ; it slowly opened, and a stately old 
gentleman, with a well-powdered peruke and a 
long pigtail, walked in. 

*' Herr Krause ! my worthy colleague P' ex- 
claimed Kretschmer, springing up and hastening 
to greet his guest. 

Herr Krause, however, took no notice of his 

f2 
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welcome^ but sunk into an arm cliair with a 
groan. 

" Do you know it already }" asked he in a 
whimpering tone, while he clasped his trembling 
hands together and stared at Kretschmer, who 
was standing opposite to him. 

*^ What do you mean — ^what do I know ?*' 
echoed Kretschmer, feeling his heart begin to 
beat worse than ever. 

" The Russians are coming !'^ groaned forth 
Krause. 

« Oh ! that is all a silly fable V cried Kretsch- 
mer in a provoked tone, with a scornful flourish 
of his hand. 

" Would to God that it were so !'^ sighed 
Krause ; ^^ but the news is, alas ! but too true, 
and there is no longer a doubt of it.^^ 

" You bird of evil omen !'^ cried Kretschmer, 
" who told you so }" 

" Pfannenstiel."' 

" Pfannenstiel !'* echoed Kretschmer with a 
scornful laugh. " Oh ! yes ; he has just an- 
nounced this fact under my windows. Don't 
be uneasy, my dear friend and colleague ; it 
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was only a sly manoeuvre on this knave^s part 
to induce me to notice him in the Voss Journal ; 
and I have already fulfilled his wish.'^ 

" You are quite mistaken/* said Krause sor- 
rowfully ; " I sent Pfannenstiel myself into the 
streets to pacify the people, and to exhort them 
to remain tranqxdl and submissive when the 
Russians do appear/' 

'^ So you really believe in all Pfannenstiel^s 
fantastic humbug ?^' 

" I believe in what is true, and what I know 
to be the fact^^^ cried Krause emphatically. 
*^ Pfannenstiel has been long my secret agent^ 
and receives a considerable salary from me in 
return for keeping me informed of all that is 
said, done, and thought in the city. He is a very 
useful man, and well calculated for this pur- 
pose.^^ 

" The approach, then, of the Russians is a 
mere piece of town gossip V asked Kretsch- 
mer, who still strove to doubt the bad news. 

" No, no; I tell you it is a fact \" exclaimed 
Krause seriously. " Pfannenstiel, as you know, 
is not only a prophet, but a quack doctor ; and 
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his herbs and simples have often a wonderful 
effect. He searches for them himself in the 
woods and fields, and is therefore often for days 
wandering about in the neighbourhood of Berlin. 
This last night he was out on one of these 
excursions, and laid down under a tree, in- 
tending to pass the night there. The sound 
of the measured tramp of a body of soldiers 
woke him, and when he cautiously raised him- 
self he saw distinctly in the bright moonlight 
the uniforms of the Russian army. It was a 
long column of several thousand men. They 
halted not far from the spot where Pfannen- 
stiel was lying, and he crept gently towards 
them, and learned from their conversation that 
this was only a small division of the Russian 
army, which was quickly advancing from Frank- 
fort, commanded by General Tottleben/^ 

**' By General Tottleben !'^ exclaimed Kretsch- 
mer, looking aghast. 

"Yes, by Tottleben himself!*^ said Krause; 
and both stared at each other in horrified 
silence. 

" His revenge will be dreadful ! '^ said Krause, 
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after a long pause. " Did you not hear/* con- 
tinued he in a whisper, ^' of the sad affair which 
occurred last year at Erlangen? The editor of 
the newspaper there had admitted an abusive 
article against our gracious King into his 
columns. A Prussian officer, who had read the 
offensive attack, came to Erlangen on purpose 
to call the editor to account ; and what do you 
think he did ? He caused the unfortunate man 
to be well cudgelled, and then forced the un- 
happy victim to give him a signed receipt for 
the blows." * 

^* Horrible !^ cried Kretschraer in dismay. 

^' If a civilised Prussian officer could act 
thus," continued Krause, ^^what are we to 
expect from barbarous uncultivated Russians? 
We shall certainly be murdered, for having 
written so boldly against these enemies !" 

" Yes, you in particular," said Kretschmer. 
^^Do you remember that celebrated article in 
your paper, in which you designated Tottleben 
as an unprincipled adventurer, who, after en- 
joying the favour of our King, had traitorously 
* Frnssia : Frederick the Great, voL ii. 
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gone over to the enemy.* This was a stroDg 
measure, and I must say very incautioiis on 
your part." 

^^ Not more incautious than your pamphlel^ 
entitled ' A Serious Village Discussion/ ^' cried 
Krause in a sharp tone. 

^^ I never acknowledged being the author of 
that pamphlet/^ said Kretschmer hastily. 

^^ But every one knows that you are^ and yoa 
never attempted to deny it/' said Krause spite- 
fully. *^ Your expressions were worse than in- 
cautious, they were quite audacious. You called 
Marie-Theresa * Aunt TiUacksche/ the Elector 
of Saxony ^ Brother Osten,' the Russian Em- 
press * Aunt Liese/ and our King * Neighbour 
Flinck/ and remember what words you attri- 
buted to Aunt Liese, and how she allowed her- 
self to be made a jest of by Neighbour Flinck. 
I am sadly afraid that you will pay dearly now 
for these witticisms \" 

^^ I don't think it is half so bad, however, as 
your designating Tottleben an unprincipled ad- 

* Royal Historical Description of Berlin, yoL v. 
page 187. 
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venturer !^^ saidKretschmermaliciously; "for 
the princes are not here^ but Tottleben is in 
Berlin, and will have his revenge/' 

'^I fear our a£fairs are in an equally bad 
state, and that is why I came here. Let us 
consult together what is to be done, and how 
we can best avoid the danger which threatens 



us." 



" You are right/' said Kretschmer, drawing 
his chair closer to that of his brother editor. 
'^ Let us reflect on our position ; but, above all, 
no stirring up of the people, no appeal to the 
heroism of Berlin ! The city is too weak to 
attempt any defence; why, therefore, irritate 
the enemy by useless opposition ?" 

*^ Exactly so," said Krause thoughtfully; 
^Met us rather exhort the multitude to tran- 
quillity — let us make a bold evolution, and 
speak in our columns of our noble foes with 
esteem and respect.'' 

** It would also be very advisable to consult 
with some of the most influential persons who 
have power over the people," said Kretschmer. 
**For instance, let us go straight to Gotz- 
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kowsky — he gives a gtesitfiie to his workmen 
this very day/' 

^^So much the better; for in that case he 
can at once make his influence over his work- 
men available. Come, let us go together to 
this Cfoesus of BerUn, who has bought pictures 
to the value of 300,000 dollars in Italy for onr 
gracious King, without having received pay- 
ment for them, and who yet is able to under- 
take supplying the Commissariat with stores to 
the amount of eight millions.* I think we had 
better take Pfannenstiel with us to help us oat 
of the scrape." 

"Yes/' said Krause, seizing hold of his 
younger friend's arm, " letusgo with Pfannenstiel 
to Gotzkowsky, and preach meekness and sub- 
mission to him and to his workpeople/^ 

They were leaving the room when Kretschmer 
suddenly stood still as if struck by a thunder- 
bolt, and then sunk annihilated into a chair. 

"My article! my article!" groaned he, "I 
am a lost man !" 

♦ Van Archenholz : Frederick the Great, voL ii. 
page 253. 
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"What article do you allude to, my dear 
friend ?" 

^^The leading article of this morning's paper !" 
said Kretschmer, in a tone of despair ; ^^ Oh ! 
it was full of wit and talent, but most unsuit- 
able to present circumstances — most inappro- 
priate ; I wrote it deceived by a report of the 
successes of our troops, and denounced in it 
with proud scorn the blood-thirsty Russian 
incendiaries." 

" Good Heavens ! what frightfid imprudence P^ 
cried Krause, clasping his hands in horror. 

Kretschmer sprung from his chair and seized 
his hat. 

" My article ! I must get back my article P^ 
cried he, " the compositor must give it back — 
wait for me in the street, you shall see me 
again with my article, or never more P^ and 
waving a hasty adieu he rushed off down the 
street. 
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A FETE INTERRUPTED. 

GoTZKOWSKY had as yet heard no tidings of 
the dangers which threatened the city, and he 
lingered with a light heart among his work- 
people in the gardens ; they had assembled on 
the spacious green for the popinjay match, and 
a high pole with a wooden bird fastened on the 
top had been raised in the middle of the turf; 
the women and girls stood round watching 
with much attention and eager anxiety the men, 
who, assembled under a tent, were shooting 
at the bird with cross-bows. Each lucky hit 
was accompanied by a cheer, and each miss 
with a shout of derisive laughter, and the 
prizes destined for the lucky shots increased 
the pleasure and excitement of the people. 

Suddenly, however, distant cries were heard 
of woe and lamentation ; all looked at each other 
in alarm; the unearthly sounds drew nearer 
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and nearer, and the singular and striking figure 
of the weaver prophet appeared at the garden 
gate, accompanied by the two editors, Kretsch- 
mer and Krause. 

" Pfannenstiel, our prophet !'' shouted the 
multitude, hurrying to greet their favourite 
with acclamations and expressions of welcome. 
The weaver continued to advance with slow and 
solemn steps, returning the greetings of the 
workmen with gracious inclinations of his head, 
occasionally stretching out his right hand be- 
nignly as if bestowing his blessing on the crowd, 
who pressed closer to him, and appeared tc 
think his arrival betokened some new festivity. 
Gotzkowsky went up to the two editors, and 
welcomed them kindly. They returned his 
courtesy with much solemnity, and begged for 
a private interview with him in a very mysterious 
manner. Gotzkowsky looked at them in con- 
siderable surprise ; but, perceiving the sad and 
serious expression of their faces, he made them 
a sign to follow him into a summer-house on 
the opposite side of the gardens. 

" We may converse here quite undisturbed," 
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said he^ looking back at his workpeople ; ^^ you 
may perceive that my guests are all quite en- 
grossed with that ridiculous scarecrow whom 
you have thought fit to bring with you — ^what 
has this man to do with my happy guests ?^^ 

^^ He declares that Providence has commanded 
him to warn you of approaching danger, and 
to urge you to protect Berlin V^ said Krause 
solemnly. 

*^ And he begged us to accompany him," con- 
tinued Kretschmer, ^^magining that we had 
some influence with our dear friend/^ 

Gotzkowsky looked at them both with as- 
tonishment. *^ Pray, good gentlemen,^^ said he 
with a smile partly ironical but still more con- 
temptuous, "explain what you mean — ^you 
must be out of your senses — I protect Berlin ! 
and why ?*^ 

"Because the Russians are coming!" ex- 
claimed Krause. 

Gotzkowsky shrugged his shoulders. ^^ That 
is an entire fable," said he, composedly; "two 
days ago I know they were still in Frankfort ; 
so you see some one must have been amusing 
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himself by hoaxing you^ wishing probably to 
plague and alarm you on account of the thun- 
derbolts you have both, and especially Herr 
Kretschmer, taken such pleasure in hurling 
against the Russians/^ 

Kretschmer shuddered and turned pale. ^^ I 
beg you will not remind me of it,*' cried he ; 
" the Voss paper is only the organ of public 
opinion, and therefore duty compels that the 
exact shade of popular feeling should be daily 
reproduced by it ; I abused the Russians be- 



cause '^ 



^VBecause they were still a hundred miles 
distant,*' interrupted Gotzkowsky, laughing. 
" Oh, you newspaper gentlemen are pretty well 
known ; your courage only exists while there is 
no enemy in the field ; but so soon as you 
scent out their approach, or catch a glimpse 
even of the point of one of their lances, you 
become faint-hearted and pusillanimous, and, 
suddenly veering round, assure those who are 
marching fast on you that you not only respect 
but love them." 

" You are pleased to be very facetious,*' sdid 
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Krause^ with a look of hatred ; ^^ it is fortunate 
that the wealthy Gotzkowsky is so merry^ I 
will make honourable mention of the fact in 
my paper ; it will be good news for the ex- 
change ; no doubt the funds will rise on hear- 
ing that Gotzkowsky is so gay." 

Gotzkowsky^s face became sad and serious. 
" Tell the world/* said he, calmly, " that I was 
gay outwardly, but what is in reality passing in 
my heart neither you nor the newspapers can 
teU/^ 

"Well, Heaven be praised!^' said Kretsch- 
mer, satirically, ^^ you are now in a more se- 
rious mood, and therefore I beg you to listen 
to our very sad but certain intelligence. What 
I told you is no fable ; the Russians are en- 
camped close to Berlin; they have made a 
forced march from Frankfort. These tidings are 
no longer a secret, they are known to all Ber- 
lin, and it is a mere chance that they have not 
reached your ears/^ 

"Alas!" groaned Krause, "what a fearful 
fate awaits our unhappy city.'' 

Gotzkowsky looked at him with a severe 
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frown. *^ You are a grey-haired man," said he, 
" but even they should in times like these prove 
their manhood ; but you, Herr Kretschmer, 
are young and active, what say you to this 
march of the Russians ? " 

** I say," said Kretschmer sharply, *^ that it 
would be madness to irritate the fury of the 
enemy by attempting any resistance. I say 
that if any burghers of Berlin incite the people 
to battle they are rash fools." 

" Oh ! " exclaimed Gotzkowsky, joyfully, " if 
we can find such rash fools, all is not yet lost." 

** Can you imagine such folly," whined 
Krause, ^^ as to wish to fight against a well dis- 
ciplined army while all our ablebodied men 
are with our own troops in Silesia, and we have 
no soldiers but invalids and pensioners, and no 
artillery save two rusty field-pieces?"* 

*^A nation who fights for freedom,*' cried 
Gotzkowsky, proudly, "is strong as a giant, 
even without bayonets or cannon. We have 
still our good right hands and the paving-stones. 
If we cannot shoot down the enemies who 

* Royal Historical Description of Berlin, vol. v. 
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threaten our liberties, we can at least crush 
them." 

"What on earth do you mean? " stammered 
Krause, gazing with horror at Gotzkowsky's 
glowing countenance. 

" I tell you that you are mistaken in me," 
said Gotzkowsky ; " I will never give the valiant 
people of BerUn the advice to submit to these 
foreign invaders without at least having made 
a struggle for freedom/' 

" But only reflect," cried Kretschmer, while 
Krause in great agitation paced backwards and 
forwards ; " have you forgotten that the Rus- 
sian Generals everywhere declare that their 
Empress commanded that in every conquered 
city and province of Prussia nothing but dust 
and ashes were to remain of the inhabitants? '^ * 

^^ Pooh, nonsense ! they will probably be so 
good as to leave us a httle more than that," 
said Gotzkowsky, smiling. 

" Well ! did you hear that fearful threat of 
Loudon^s ? he swore that his men should mow 

* Frederick the Great, vol. ii. page 255. 
Archenholz : Seven Years* War, page 191. 
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US all down with scythes, — ^nay^ even the wo- 
men and children." 

^^ But you ought to be terrified ! ^' said Krause, 
indignantly, " you shall be terrified — it is dis- 
graceful and abominable in you not to be 
afraid ; could you be so irrational as to advise 
resistance? An assault is the worst foe of civili- 
sation, and death to property and civic rights.'* 

^^ Those who possess such property and such 
rights," said Gotzkowsky, earnestly, " merit 
nothing but contempt if they cause them to 
become cowards; freedom is our most pre- 
cious possession, — all else must give way to it." 

At this nioment they were interrupted by the 
cries and lamentations of the crowd in the 
garden^ who encircled closely the bench on 
which the prophet was standing, and were lis- 
tening with anguish and dismay to his pro- 
phecies of evil. 

Gotzkowsky knit his brows angrily. " Ah, 
ha ! *' said he, " I understand it all now ; this 
worthy prophet is your confederate, valiant 
gentlemen; and, just as you have done your 
best to make me a coward, he is trying to 
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transform my workmen into old women. Come 
along, let ns hear in what gibberish Herr 
Pfannenstiel is displaying his wisdom and his 
in^iration.'^ 

Without taking any more notice of the two 
editors; Gotzkowsky left the summer-house 
hastily, and approached the listening throng. 
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THE POPULAR LEADER, 

The ecstatic prophet was standing on a 
bench holding forth to the assembled multi- 
tude, and, with his emblems displayed, endea- 
vouring to explain in mystical language their 
signification. Gotzkowsky shoved his way 
through the crowd till he got close beside 
Pfannenstiel, and then stood in ^lence watch- 
ing him. He had just unrolled a new symbol, 
and showed it to the bystanders, saying, "This 
is the figure I saw in my dreams last night, 
covered with a shroud ; and the Angel visited 
me, and told me it was a shroud for Berlin, for 
the corpses of your brave citizens, and their 
wives and daughters. There will be woe, woe, 
and lamentations !'' He accompanied these 
last words with sobs and howls, in which his 
hearers joined. It was muttered through the 
crowd that Pfannenstiers prophecsies always 
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came to pass, and that before the war had been 
dreamt of he had foreseen all its horrors.* 

Pfannenstiel soon raised his voice again, and 
its hoarse loud accents were heard above the 
cries and lamentations of the people. 

*^Woe to Berlin!^' cried he; ^^ blood will 
flow like water within its walls ! The Voice 
said to me, *The throne shall tremble, and 
grief shall have no end. The cock shall crow, 
and heaven shall be red with Ughtning, and the 
royal mantle shall be steeped in blood.* '* 

Cries of alarm and horror from the listeners 
interrupted the prophet — the women, bursting 
into tears, sank down on their knees and 
sobbed, others clung trembling to their gloomy- 
looking husbands. 

Pfannenstiel gazed with proud triumph at 
these effects of his eloquence, and continued 
in a milder tone — ^^ But the Spirit said also to 
me, * Hope ! and the evil may yet be remedied. 
Life shall grow out of death ; therefore, humble 
yourselves in the dust, and submit, for the 
hour of trial is come, and not the sword, but 
* Biography of a Patriotic Merchant, page 29. 
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prayer alone can ever secure your freedom and 
save your liberties !* ^' 

The multitude were preparing implicitly to 
obey these artful persuasions, when Gotz- 
kowsky, who could no longer repress his indig- 
nation, advanced among them — his eyes spark- 
ling with anger : " My people, I implore you 
not to listen to this pretended saint and 
prophet !'' shouted he in a voice of thunder. 
^^ He would fain make you cowards — ^whining, 
sobbing cravens — ^ready to submit to a foreign 
yoke ! You cannot intend thus to disgrace 
yourselves. You will act like gallant men — 
determined to defend with noble courage, to 
the last drop of your blood, your freedom, 
against the approaching hordes of barbarians ! 
For these savages are at hand, and their undis- 
ciplined fury threatens your wives and children ! 
Do you wish to abandon them with servile 
obsequiousness to the Russians?'^ 

"No! no!'^ shouted the men simultaneously; 
and here and there clenched fists were seen^ 
and low curses were muttered. 

At this moment fresh cries were heard in the 
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street, — ^the hollow beating of drums^ and the 
monotonous tolling of the alarm-bell^ sum* 
moning the citizens to the Town-hall. 

The gates of the garden were violently 
thrown open, and a mass of robust workmen 
pressed in eagerly to where Gotzkowsky was 
standing. These were the men from Gotz- 
kowsky's manufactories, — industrious hands, 
who had preferred pursuing their daily labours 
to attending the fUe^ that they might not lose 
their day's wages, and to whom Gotzkowsky 
had generously allotted double pay, that they, 
too, might have some profit from his daughter's 
birthday. 

The Russians are at our gates !^^ cried they; 
all the citizens are arming! We have no 
weapons — give us arms, father Gotzkowsky !'^ 
'^ Yes, give us arms P' echoed those who, a few 
minutes before, had been so disheartened by 
PfannenstiePs words. *^ We will be no cowards 
— ^we will fight to the last for liberty !" 

Gotzkowsky^s bright eyes examined the 
crowd, and read on the excited and deter- 
mined faces of the men that their demand. 
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and their ardour for battle, were sincere and 
heartfelt. 

** If you really are resolved to fight/* said he 
joyfully, " you shall have plenty of weapons. 
You all know that I have in my house a col- 
lection of most costly arms. Follow me, my 
children ; each of you shall choose what he 
pleases.. On such a day as this, weapons are 
no longer the property of any individual, but 
belong to those who can use them, — that is 
the sacred right of your manhood. Your Father- 
land is in peril — come to my halls and arm 
yourselves ?' 

The men shouted joyfully, and with wild 
eagerness and haste they followed Gotzkowsky 
into the armoury, on the walls of which the 
most costly weapons were tastefully arranged. 

The men snatched up the various arms with 
eager haste, and Gotzkowsky saw with proud 
delight his polished Damascus blades and rare 
inlaid pistols, his daggers chiseled in gold, and 
richly decorated sabres and muskets, in the 
hands of his warlike workmen. He also armed 
himself, and his people, accustomed to look on 
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him as their leader, joyfully placed themselves 
in good military order behind him. ^^ Now, my 
children, let us proceed to the Town-hall and 
oflFer om* services to the magistrates/' exclaimed 
Gotzkowsky, moving forward at the head of 
his band of workmen. 

Soon a deep silence reigned in the rooms 
so recently filled by a tumultuous crowd. 
The gardens, too, were now quite empty and 
deserted. Pfannenstiel alone still remained 
standing on his bench, gazing with a dreamy 
and thoughtful air at his symbols. When this 
stillness had lasted for some time, Krause and 
Kretschmer came forth out of the summer- 
house, in which they had hitherto remained 
concealed, looking cautiously round. Their 
faces looked pale and angry. 

" This Gotzkowsky is a puflfed-up fool,'' said 
Krause, with a frown; "with his pompous 
harangue he has seduced his workmen from 
us, and they are ready to rush to battle like so 
many savage bears, for the Russians wrill soon 
be upon us.'* 

*' We must not yet give up all hope," said 
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Kretschmer. *'The populace are inconstant 
and timid ; he who gives the fairest words 
gains their favour for the moment. Come, let 
us try to cany out our plans elsewhere. Every- 
thing depends on our forestalling this arrogant 
blockhead Gotzkowsky, and gaining the ear of 
the people. Pfannenstiel, you must come with 
us. See that your eloquence is powerful and 
inspired, that the clownish multitude may place 
entire faith in your predictions.^^ 

Pfannenstiel rolled up his symbols and 
jumped down from the bench, throwing his 
cloak, with much dignity, over his shoulders. 
" The people,^^ said he, " are like a flock of 
sheep — they must have a bell-wether as a 
leader, no matter who. But the leader must 
appear at the right moment, and, if God haa 
given him the gift of eloquence, he can cause 
the flock to follow him either to prayer and 
humiliation in church, or to a bloody struggle 
on the field of battle. I tell you they are a 
flock of sheep — neither more nor less." 

" Come, then, my friend,^^ cried Kretschmer, 
pathetically, ^^come along, and be the bell- 
wether to lead the people to church !^^ 
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THE RUSSIANS AT THE GATES. 

In a few minutes the quiet, peaceful, and in- 
dustrious city of Berlin was changed into a 
camp. Armed parties of men hastened along 
every street to repair to the Town Hall, where 
the wise and sagacious chief magistrate was 
holding an anxious conference with his col- 
leagues on the possibility of resistance. The 
military commandant of Berlin, General Rochow, 
had caused patrols to march through the streets 
calling on all the citizens, by sound of drum, to 
arm, and to share in the defence of the city. 

** The Russians are at the gates ! " This 
obnoxious cry seemed to restore to health 
cripples and invalids, and to inspire even the 
timid with courage and resolution. The old 
rooted national hatred of the Russians awoke 
in all its force and bitterness, inducing the 
pusillanimous to arm, and causing words of 
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wrath and hostility to flow from lips which 
usually uttered only prayers and pious wishes. 
The military council was assembled at head- 
quarterSy but it consisted, strangely enough, 
entirely of wounded officers or grey-haired in- 
valids. There was the feeble old General and 
Commandant Rochow, the eighty years old 
Field Marshal Sehwald, the severely wounded 
General Seidlitz, and the equally badly wounded 
General Knoblauch. These four formed the 
entire council of war, and discussed fully the 
danger, and the slender means of defence they 
possessed to meet it. The question at issue 
was, whether they should comply with the 
summons of the Russians, and yield up the 
city without attempting any defence, or whether, 
with 1,200 troops, two rusty cannon, about 
a thousand wounded soldiers^ and the in- 
efficient militia, they should risk a battle 
against 12,000 irregular troops under General 
Tottleben, which were soon to be reinforced 
by 20,000 men under General Czernitscheflf, 
and 14,000 Austrians commanded by Count 
Lacy. 
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But SO great was the hatred of these valiant 
old warriors to the Russians, and their heroic 
love of glory, that not one voice advised a 
capitulation. On the contrary, they unani- 
mously decided on defending Berlin so long as 
they had a drop of blood in their veins. As 
these brave old Generals had no army to lead 
to battle, they resolved to defend the city, not 
as officers of high rank, but as fighting soldiers, 
and, forgetting their lofty position in their 
noble love for their country, to work along with 
the common soldiers on the ramparts.* 

But, while this heroic resolution was formed 
at head quarters, the magistrates were still en- 
gaged in secret conference in the Town HalL 
These wise fathers of the city stared at each 
other in dismay, and consulted, in their base 
cowardice, whether they could take on them- 
selves the responsibility of sanctioning a resist- 
ance which must in all probability be useless. 

" I give my vote for capitulation,^^ stam- 
mered the mayor, Herr von Kircheisen, wiping 

* Royal Historical Description of Berlin, vol. v. 
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the perspiration from his forehead with his silk 
handkerchief. ^^The excellent burghers of this 
town are by no means called on to shed their 
blood in a vain struggle^ and thus to inflame 
still more the savage passions of our ruthless 
enemies. Moreover^ these reckless hordes no 
doubt intend to inflict a war-tax on us^ and 
this will probably be more moderate if we 
submit at once, than if we dare to show fight. 
It is one of the most sacred duties of a wise 
magistrate to protect the property of his fellow- 
citizens under all circumstances, and to shield 
both their lives and possessions to the best of 
his ability. It is therefore my deliberate opinion 
that, in order to preserve the goods and chattels 
of our already much-enduring burghers, we 
should at once submit to the enemy /^ 

The brightening faces of the other magis- 
trates showed that the eloquence of their mayor 
met with their entire approval, and that the 
question raised as to the protection of their 
worldly wealth would prove the deciding motive 
in this important deliberation. 

The second burgomaster had already declared 
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his entire accordance with Herr yon Kircheisen, 
and another of the magistrates had just opened 
his lips for the same purpose^ when shouts and 
cries in the street disturbed these worthy gen- 
tlemen in their patriotic deliberations, and 
made them start from their seats in terror. 

They hurried to the windows, and, carefully 
concealed by the curtains, ventured stealthily 
to peep into the street. The crowd there was 
every moment increasing. Men and youths, 
grey-haired invalided soldiers and beardless 
boys, collected together more thickly every 
minute, and with animated gestures, looking 
up at the Town Hall, they with one voice, and 
heroic inspiration, demanded from the magis- 
trates arms and ammunition. 

Perhaps it was the extremity of terror which 
changed the peaceful citizens of Berlin into 
such lion-hearted warriors; but certain it is 
that at this moment they were all animated 
with one sense and one feeling — that of deadly 
hatred towards the Russians and the Austrians, 
and that every idea of capitulation was at an 
end. The tailor discarded his needle to grasp 
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a sword; the shoemaker exchanged his awl for 
a dagger; and these usually tame and even 
pusillanimous artisans, now inflamed by hate 
and fear, rage and terror, had become valiant 
heroes. 

^^ Give us arms and ammunition/^ was again 
the cry. 

A valiant tailor climbed on a lamp-post, and, 
sawing the air with his arms, cried " The people 
of Berlin demand their rights, and will fight 
for their freedom. Give them what they 
demand.^^ 

^^ What use could you make of arms ?" sud- 
denly called out a shrill harsh voice. 

All eyes were turned to the spot whence the 
voice proceeded, and the tall haggard figure of 
the prophet weaver was seen elevated on a 
bench, and looking down with a scornful air 
from this lofty position on the crowd beneath. 
But Pfannenstiel observed with dismay that 
his appearance did not on this occasion cause 
the usual sensation ; so far from it, he saw the 
people glare angrily at him, and even some 
clenched fists were raised threateningly towards 

VOL. I. H 
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him. *^ Why do you want arms ?" repeated he. 
*^ Prayer is the only weapon suitable to peaceful 
citizens/^ 

A burst of scomfal laughter from the crowd 
was the only answer. 

*^ Down with the blasphemous weaver ! tear 
him to pieces V* roared the enraged multitude. 

" We choose to fight and not to pray," cried 
the valiant tailor ; *^ we won't hsten to your 
cowardly coimsels, you tattered scarecrow 1'^ 

*^ The tailor is right — Pfannenstiel is an im- 
postor V cried another. ^^ Hang him up V* 
*^ He wishes us to be cowards \" And more 
and more enraged the crowd pressed towards 
the place where Pfannenstiel was standing ; 
already they were jostling him pretty roughly, 
and the position of the prophet of peace began 
to be very unpleasant, when the unexpected 
appearance of two fresh persons on the bench 
beside Pfannenstiel, checked for a moment the 
outbreak of wrath of the people. 
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BEWARE! 

These two men were no other than Ejraose 
and Kretschmer, the two editors of the Voss 
and Spenner newspapers; they came to sup- 
port Pfannenstiel in his exhortations to peace, 
and to exercise their eloquence on the crowd 
assembled before the Town Hall, 

^^ Listen to me, worthy citizens of Berlin/' 
cried EJrause ; ^^ look at my grey hairs — expe- 
rience, if not wisdom, is at all events gained 
by age — attend, therefore, to my advice. If 
you are resolved to fight for freedom^ be 
cautious and prudent.'^ 

" Away with your prudence," shouted the 
tailor, " we will not be prudent !'' 

*^But surely wise and reasonable?'^ asked 
Kretschmer, in his turn, with his clear, ringing 
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voice^ standing on his tiptoes, his pale blue eyes 
glaring with alarm. **You certainly wish to 
act like responsible beings, therefore pray refer 
to me as to whether the measures you have 
resolved on are advisable or not." 

" We want arms \" 

*^ And for what purpose ?'^ 

*' To fight the enemy,'^ exclaimed the tailor, 
whom the crowd seemed silently to accept for 
its champion. 

*' So you wish to fight?" exclaimed Kretsch- 
mer, "to rush into a combat in which you 
must be defeated? to encounter an enemy ten- 
fold as strong as you, and who will sweep away, 
with scoffing derision, your soldiers with their 
cannon. Reflect well ! The Russians have 
directed their artillery against our walls, our 
houses, and churches, and only await the word, 
of command to rush on us like a tiger on its 
prey; and what have we to oppose to their 
assaults ? Our little garrison consists solely of 
cripples and invalids, for our efficient soldiers 
are gone to Silesia with our King, to defend 
their country in many a bloody battle; the 
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militia and the citizens are few in number and 
inexperienced— dare you risk such odds?" 

No reply was given to this question. The 
listeners evidently looked startled^ and the 
angry tint of their faces subsided into a deadly 
pallor. '^ It is but too true/' said at last a 
voice from the crowd, " we are very weak.'' 

" No chance of victory for us, I fear," 
muttered another. 

" He may be right,'' said the valiant tailor, 
" it sounds all very fair and reasonable ; but 
still I don't like it, and I can't believe that our 
King and our Fatherland will be well satisfied 
with us if, like poor cowards, we give ourselves 
up, bound hand and foot, to the Russians." 

" Well," said the shoemaker, "we are peace- 
able artisans, and war is a trade we know 
nothing of, — who will pay us for our legs and 
arms when they are shot oflF?" 

" And who will support our wives and chil- 
dren when we become cripples, and can no 
longer earn our bread?" said another. ^^I 
suppose we shall have to spend the rest of our 
lives in the fine new poor-house lately built 
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near the Konigs Thor^ and which they call the 
Ochsenkopf?*'* 

^^ N03 no V^ howled the people, unanimously^ 
^ we won^t go there V' 

^ We won't fight P' 

** Let us go home at once V' 

'^ Yes, yes !" cried Krause, eageriy, " go 
home, good people, without delay!'' And 
Ffannenstiel exclaimed, "Where there is no 
fighting there can be no defeat ; so offer no 
opposition to the Russians ; your line ought to 
be that of dignified submission ; go home, and 
fast and pray !'' 

The groups, by degrees, began to disperse, 
and the two editors, who had descended from 
their bench, mingled with the crowd, enforcing 
their unwarlike counsels with eager eloquence. 

It seemed, however, that fortune was not to 
favour them on this day^ for Gotzkowsky was 
seen approaching the Town Hall with his band 
of workmen, who stopped opposite the build- 
ing, armed and in good order. 

* Biography (^ a FatrioUc Merchant, page 31. 
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The sight of this brave and spirited little 
troop, all resolute looking men, their faces 
breathing defiance, exercised a magic inflaence 
over the people, and when Gotzkowsky himself 
addressed them in words of fire, with irresist- 
ible eloquence, exhorting them to a noble re- 
sistance, to do their duty, and to redeem their 
honour, the unstable multitude shouted again, 
'' Arms ! arms ! give us arms and ammuni- 
tion I'' 

The humpbacked shoemaker, however, was 
still faint-hearted, as the terrific denunciations 
of the preachers of peace were yet sounding m 
his ears. He cast his arms wildly aloft, and 
cried out, " Remember, my friends, what the 
gentlemen told us — all resistance is vain ! Be 
wise ! be prudent !^' 

" Don't dare to breathe such a word in my 
presence,'^ said Gotzkowsky^ boldly; "what 
we require in an hour like this is not prudence 
but valour ! Do you not wish to fight ? '' 

*^No, we don't,^ said the shoemaker, in a 
determined tone, ^ we prefer keeping our arms 
and our legs." 
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^^ And we don*t choose to go as cripples to 
the poor-house/^ said another. 

Gotzkowsky's face blazed up with indig- 
nation, while he said, ^^Are those men who 
dare to speak thus? Tou fear to lose your 
limbs ? Will not your cowardice cause you to 
lose your highest good, your freedom and your 
honour ? If you were doomed to crawl through 
the streets of Berlin as cripples, would not your 
wives and children look at you with pride, and 
one would say to another, That is one of the 
heroes who combated for freedom! one of 
the valiant men who, when the enemy be- 
sieged Berlin, fought boldly for our good 
cause/' 

" Well ! that would be something, too," said 
the tailor, convinced by Gotzkowsky^s spirited 
address. **Yes, we will be heroes — ^we will 
fight boldly ! " 

The panic-struck magistrates of the city 
were still standing at the windows of the Town 
Hall, hidden within the folds of the curtains^ 
and listening with beating hearts to the contra- 
dictory moods of the populace in the streets. 
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The mayor's face had become as pale as ashes^ 
and he visibly trembled. 

*^ This Gotzkowsky will plunge us all into 
ruin/^ said he, with a groan. " He little thinks 
what he is doing. This rashness will oblige 
us to be brave also. You will see we shall 
have to purchase immunity from the enemy, 
not only with our blood, but with our money ; 
and the man who calculates so badly is one of 
our richest merchants. But we must give way 
to the rabble, for were I to attempt to oppose 
them the life of the mayor himself might be in 
danger — Good heavens ! '^ said he, interrupting 
his own speech, " what on earth is the matter 
now?" 

To the sound of martial music came marching 
down the street a company of old wounded 
soldiers, the invalids of the battles of the past 
year. Some were limping, others had their 
arms in slings, some had their heads swathed 
in bandages, but the eager resolute expression 
of their faces showed that a noble and joyful en- 
thusiasm inspired their souls, and rendered them 
insensil;)le to their physical sufferings. In the 
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midst of them the brave Greneral Leidlitz was 
borne on a litter^ though the wounds he had 
recently received in the battle of Kunersdorf 
were not yet healed; but the dangers which 
fihreatened Berlin had called him from his sick 
bed, and, as he was quite unable to walk, he 
had insisted on being carried to the battery at 
the Kottbuss Gate, which he had undertaken to 
defend. 

When this hero raised himself on the litter, 
and, turning to the people with a kindly 
greeting, in few simple words exhorted them 
to defend their hearths and homes^ a simul- 
taneous loud cheer responded to his words; 
all waved their hats, and the crowd with fresh 
vigour called out to the magistrates in the 
Town Hall — " Arms ! arms ! ^^ 

Her von Kircheisen was still at the window, 
his limbs trembling, and his face livid from fear. 

*' It is all over," said he ; ^^ the citizens of 
Berlin are resolved to die heroes, or purchase 
their liberty with the wealth of the city;'^ 
and with a weak cry of despair the worthy 
gentleman sunk into a chair from utter ina- 
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bility to stand or to utter. The second burgo- 
master^ however, opened the window, and 
called out, ^^You shall have the arms you 
demand ! we will defend ourselves to our latest 
breath, and either conquer or die ! " 
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A NIGHT OF TERROR. 

For the present the bold spirit of patriotism 
had vanquished the craven cowardice of the 
magistracy^ who^ urged on by necessity^ had 
been driven to become heroes. The mayor^ 
revived from his panic^ in his official garb, and 
decked in his thick gold chain, followed by 
his colleagues, had repaired to General Rochow 
to obtain arms and ammunition from him for 
the citizens. This request was most graciously 
received ; the arsenal was opened, and not 
only were men and boys to be seen hurrying 
thither, but even women and girls demanded 
weapons, to share in the sacred cause of free- 
dom and the defence of their Fatherland. The 
people, in a long and silent procession^ pro- 
ceeded to the arsenal^ as in some sacred pil- 
grimage, — noble resolution and ardour for bat- 
tle lighted up all their countenances ; not one 
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rough word or oath^ not one loud laugh, was to 
be heard. Each man spake in a suppressed 
and earnest tone to his neighbour ; each ap- 
peared impressed with the solemnity of the 
occasion, and afraid of disturbing it by one un- 
seemly word or gesture. 

The threshold of the arsenal was passed in 
silence, and the crowd wandered through the 
rooms with slow and measured steps ; and, with 
prayers in their hearts, the people received 
from the old soldiers weapons for the defence 
of their native city. 

The standards, too, which hung from the 
walls, brilliant trophies of former victories, ap- 
peared to greet the people thus arming them- 
selves against the oppressors of freedom, for 
it was not only a struggle to regain Silesia 
— ^not a mere portion of land to rule over — ^it 
was the conflict of mind against matter, of 
civilization against barbarism, — that savage 
and ruthless barbarism which formed the 
essence of the Russian character. Prussia re- 
presented Germany ; she bore on her fluttering 
standards the cultivation, the intellect, the 
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poetry, and the science of ber Fatherland. 
The enemy who opposed them along with the 
Russians, the Austrians, were no longer breth- 
ren, sprung from the same stock, they were 
then renegades, who had summoned to tiieir 
aid hordes of foreign barbarians to assist in 
crushing their natural allies the Prussians. 
Hatred towards the Austrians was therefore 
even stronger in the Prussian legions than 
towards the Russians, the bom foes of Ger- 
many; and, when the news came that the 
Austrians under Lacy were marching on Ber- 
lin, these tidings seemed in a measure to con- 
secrate the swords of the citizens, so suddenly 
transformed into warriors. " They thought it 
preferable to be buried under the walls of 
Berlin than to surrender to the Austrians !'' 
This was the cry of the current of people hurry- 
ing to the arsenal, and the watchword of the 
city militia hastening to the great gates to 
defend them. 

But it was not every street that offered this 
proud and noble sight., Along the Linden and 
Friedrich Strasse there were other groups to 
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be seen rushing along, of a very different 
aspect, — unarmed, though heavily laden, — their 
faces pal^ their eyes dim and troubled. . These 
were the cowardly and reckless beings who 
wished basely to fly from a city in which a 
struggle for the highest possessions of man was 
about to be made; boasting, unstable hypo- 
crites and flatterers, who did homage to no 
divinity save that of Fortune, and professed no 
faith but in substantial earthly possessions and 
personal safety ! If Berlin were to become but 
a heap of ashes, — ^barbarism and slavery be 
victorious, — a foreign ruler establish his throne 
in the middle of the vanquished city, — what 
cared these men, provided their own life and 
money were secure from the spoiler! They 
were now hurrying on, livid with terror, death 
and horror on their craven faces. Ladies of 
the highest rank, whose silken-slippered feet 
had never yet trod the rough pavement, flew 
along the streets ; shoulders which had never 
hitherto borne a burden of care or sorrow, 
were now laden with treasures ; and gold was 
for these modem incases the parent whom 
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they sought to save from the walls of the 
beleaguered city. 

There were no longer distinctions of rank or 
station, -^ no longer nobles and plebeians, 
masters and servants, — fear had fraternized 
them all. Supercilious countesses were seen 
smiling graciously on their servants, entreating 
their support to enable them to fly more quickly; 
distinguished noblemen were burdened, like the 
lowest of their servants, with gold and silver 
plate, which they were endeavouring to convey 
away out of the hard-pressed city. 

What was it to these people that Berlin 
might be captured ? What cared they that the 
throne of Hohenzollern might be destroyed? 
They had only one thought, one prayer, — 
safety and flight. Thus, wailing and lamenting, 
these pusillanimous beings hurried with trem- 
bling limbs to the outer gates. 

At last they reached their destination. They 
stood before the gates on the other side of 
which they were to find safety and refuge ; but 
the gates were closed, and the soldiers on 
guard declared that no one could pass; that 
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the men must remain in the town to defend it, 
and the women to nurse the wounded and 
dying. 

Vain were all prayers and entreaties. Fruit- 
lessly did the Jew Ephraim, who, by the profits 
of the mint^ which he farmed, had lately be- 
come a millionaire, offer the soldiers hundreds 
to open the gates; equally useless were the 
appeals made by noble gentlemen and fair 
ladies to the poor men whom they once so 
heartily despised, and who were now on guard 
as soldiers. 

These very individuals, humble as they were, 
were at this moment richer than the Jew 
Ephraim, for they were rich in bravery, and 
more powerful than the proudest countess, for 
to them were entrusted the keys of a city ; its 
gates remained closed against these cowardly 
beings, and they were forced to remain a prey 
to trembling anguish and the most deadly fear. 

With tears and lamentations thev rushed 
back to the town and to their homes, to endea- 
vour at least to bury their treasures in cellars, 
and to be prepared to receive their .conquerors, 
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whoever they might be^ with pahns of peace and 
shouts of welcome. 

But they had not yet reached their destina- 
tion when bombs were flying into the town, 
and fire-baUs and sheUs were faUing in every 
direction^ the cries of the fugitives and the 
wounded, and the groans of the dying, were 
mingled with the solemn tones of the alarm 
fire-bell, annoimcing too plainly that, to the 
horrors of the siege, were added those of the 
elements. The flames from burning houses 
glowed like the gigantic torches of a funeral 
procession, colouring the sky crimson, as crim- 
son as the blood of the wounded and dying. 
At last night fell, but it brought no rest for the 
wounded, no repose for the weary. 

Hostile missiles were perseveringly dis- 
charged against the city, and the fire-bell rung 
on and on, and the flames of burning houses 
continued to ascend to the dark sky. But the 
courage of the besieged never gave way ; they 
firmly stood their ground, and with heroic 
valour bade defiance to their enemies. In vain 
did the Russians attempt to storm the gates, 
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they were gallantly repulsed, and no efforts 
could shake the steady resistance of the Prus- 
sians. 

Suddenly the cannonading ceased and the 
enemy retired. 

^^ What does this portend?" said the soldiers 
within the gates to each other. 

^* It means/' cried Gotzkowsky^ who had 
just joined them with a portion of his work- 
men from a distant part of the city, ^^it 
means that God is with us — that help is 
at hand, and that Providence watches over our 
just and holy cause. The Prince of Wurtem- 
berg with his corps is this moment arrived from 
Pasewalk, and General Diilsen is making a 
forced march here from Koswy." 

The gallant soldiery received this good news 

with loud cries of delight and with tears of 

joy, and embracing each other with deep and 

devout gratitude, 

^« We are saved!'' cried they. "Beriin will 

not yield; Berlin will come off victorious, for 

succours have arrived/' 

They threw themselves down on the pave- 

i2 
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ment to snatch an hour's sleep even on that 
hard couch^ after this deadly combat. 

But Gotzkowsky took no rest. He cared 
not for sleep nor for refreshment. He knew 
neither exhaustion nor fear. He had left his 
daughter and his wealth unguarded, and he 
was equally unconcerned about the showers of 
bullets and the bursting of shells. He had no 
dread of death or danger. He thought only of 
his Fatherland^ and the one noble and sublime 
idea of freedom alone burned in his heart and 
animated his whole being. 

The magistrates, knowing well Gotzkowskys 
influence over the people, had sent instantly to 
inform him of the arrival of the Prince of Wur- 
temberg and his troops, that he might be the 
first to communicate the good news to the 
besieged. 

He hurried with delight to convey these 
important tidings to the brave soldiery, whose 
spirit had been revived and their strength re- 
doubled by it, so that they had been enabled 
to drive back the enemy from before their 
gates and to silence their cannon. 
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But Gotzkowsky's soul was depressed and 
sorrowful. He had seen the succouring troops 
of the Prince of Wurtemberg arrive, and he 
had read in their haggard faces and weary 
limbs, enfeebled by exhaustion, that they were 
wholly unfit for battle — indeed, that, from phy- 
sical weakness, they were incapable of holding 
a sword. 

Yet his spirit did not despair — ^his energies 
seemed to rise with the emergency. Perhaps 
a short rest and nourishing food and wine 
might restore the strength of these wearied 
men. 

For the first time since the attack of the foe 
Gotzkowsky hastened to his own house, not 
however to inquire about his daughter, or to 
endeavour to secrete his property, but for the 
purpose of throwing open his cellars, and 
causing his cashier to fill his pockets with gold. 

He then hurried back to the Town Hall, where 
the magistrates had once more assembled, 
having summoned the oldest inhabitants of the 
town to a conference. 

Gotzkowsky demanded an audience, and de* 
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scribed with eager eloquence and glowing spirit 
the unhappy condition of the newly-arrived 
r^ments. He demanded nourishment and 
support for those exhausted men, and implored 
the magistrates to give them shelter and rest. 

^^ Let them first eat and sleep^ and then/^ 
said Gotzkowsky, ^^ they will be able to fight 
and to conquer along with us. The hungry and 
the weary can have little spirit left in their 
breasts/^ 

From the Town Hall he repaired with all 
speed to the richest merchants and manufac- 
turers. This wealthy man went about begging 
for his hungry brethren ; nor did his pride feel 
hurt by his earnest supplications on their 
behalf. 

No one could withstand his eager zeal, his 
noble eloquence ; every one felt carried away 
by his unselfish and benevolent spirit. Even 
earthly possessions seemed for the time to have 
lost their value, for the preservation of some- 
thing still more precious was at stake — freedom 
and honour. 

Each gave liberally and joyfully. 
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It was really a sublime spectacle to see the 
changed aspect of the city in a few short hours* 
and5 though the night had offered only scenes 
of blood and horror, yet the following morning 
and day seemed like a festival — and prepara- 
tions were being made for a great and solemn 
banquet. Forty fat oxen were slaughtered to 
provide sufficient food for all. Towards mid- 
day a singular procession moved along the 
Schloss Platz to the Eonigs Strasse. It was no 
funeral ceremony, for there were no mourners, 
and no coffin. It was not a wedding party, for 
there was no gaily-attired bride — no strains of 
music; nor did the procession turn either to 
the churchyard or to the church, but to the 
splendid new opera-house, which the King had 
recently built, the doors of which were now 
thrown open to receive the approaching guests. 
It seemed to be a feast in honour of Bacchus, 
for monstrous tuns of wine and ale were being 
dragged thither ; or perhaps dedicated to Ceres, 
for a long row of bakers were escorting waggons 
in which many thousand loaves were heaped 
up. They were followed by cooks in their 
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white caps, bearing along in large cauldrons 
steaming meat and vegetables. Numbers of 
men too were carrying quantities of hampers 
filled with wine. 

And to all these various objects^ though only 
the earthly nourishment of the brave soldiery^ 
the brilliant temple of art opened its doors 
joyfully ; and in the superb hall, where once 
Frederick the Great, surrounded by his gene- 
rals and his court, listened to the magic tones 
of Gliick's finest operas, now resounded wild 
cries. Men stood beside the tuns of beer and 
wine, and poured them into bottles, which were 
carried to the soldiers by active suttlers. On 
the same stage where Galiari, Barbarini, Ostroa^ 
and Salunbeni enchanted the public with their 
glorious singing — on the very same stage were 
now seen ponderous vessels filled with beef; 
and^ instead of the actors, cooks were busied 
in distributing the meat, and placing it on 
dishes. 

Gotzkowsky had succeeded in his object, and 
Berlin this day fed within the walls of her 
opera-house the weary and hungry troops of 
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the Prince of Wurtemberg ; and he had con- 
tributed his best and rarest wines to this feast 
of patriotism.* 

* Biography of a Patriotic Merchant, p^;e 22. 
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THE RUSSIANS AND AUSTRIANS. 

After so much horror, and so many hours of 
alarm, at last, on the evening of the second 
day's siege, a short truce had been agreed to. 
Berlin rested from its miseries and terrors, and 
the besiegers too seemed glad of a few hours' 
repose. No more bombs or shells were seen 
fljring about, and the thunder of cannon was 
no longer heard. There was peace, in so far, 
at least, that both besiegers and besieged were 
too exhausted to continue the struggle, and 
hoped by some hours of sleep and refreshment 
to gain fresh strength to renew the combat 

The streets of Berlin, faintly lighted by 
lamps, were empty and deserted, and sup- 
pressed groans and cries were heard here and 
there in the gloomy houses — either proceeding 
from the death struggle of the wounded, or the 
lamentations of their families. 

This deep silence in the town had reigned for 
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several hours^ when it was suddenly broken by 
a most singular sound. It was like muffled 
drums, followed by the measured step of troops 
marching. 

The noise came nearer and nearer, and by 
the pale flickering light of the street lanterns a 
column of troops could be recognised marching 
down from the opera-house to the Linden 
Strasse. It consisted of more than six thou- 
sand men^ who, in close file and dead silence, 
uninterrupted even by a word of command, 
were moving steadily along. It was a most 
impressive spectacle to see this dark silent 
column proceeding so mysteriously through the 
dark silent streets. Any one who was super- 
stitious might have imagined those still and 
gloomy-looking warlike figures, thus gliding 
along noiselessly at midnight, were no living 
soldiers, but the everyday increasing army of 
the spirits of the fallen, now performing their 
funeral procession through the expiring city, as 
ravens with prophetic wing hover round the 
place of death. 

At length the head of the column had 
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reached the Brandenburg gates. The guards 
were here under arms^ and saluted. The officer 
in front of the column advanced to the watch^ 
and whispered some words. The officer bowed 
profoundly with deep respect^ and in a sup- 
pressed voice gave his soldiers a brief order. 
He then drew back and saluted. 

The gates were thrown open, and the 
column marched out in silence. This long 
procession of outmarching troops lasted nearly 
an hour ; then the gates were again closed, and 
the streets as silent as before. 

Berlin, dreaming or sleeping, praying or 
weeping, little anticipated the new misfortune 
which had at that hour occurred. The Prince 
of Wurtemberg had just quitted the city with 
his troops, to fall back on Spandau, feeling 
himself too weak to oppose an enemy three- 
fold as strong as himself.^ 

As little did Berlin know that the Austrian 
general Count Lacy, who already with his ten 
thousand troops occupied Potsdam and Char- 

* Prussian History of Frederick the Great, vols. i. 
and li. 
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lottenburg, would in a few short hours stand 
before her gates. The magistracy had again 
been assembled for two days in the Town Hall 
to deliberate, with a panic-struck spirit. A 
pause seemed at this moment to have occurred 
in the discussion, for both the mayor Earchei- 
sen and his colleagues were leaning back 
silently in their high-backed carved chairs, 
gazing with sleepy composure at the wax can- 
dles in silver candelabras, the faint dim light of 
which left the more distant parts of the room 
in a kind of twilight. Sometimes one or 
another bent forward to listen with an eager 
questioning look towards the door* 

After a time steps were heard in the ante- 
room, and the faces of the high and mighty 
magistrates brightened. 

" Here he is at last ! ^^ said the mayor, rising 
slowly from his chair, and arranging his thick 
gold chain, which, in his agitation, had been 
shoved back. The door opened, and Gotz- 
kowsky came in. He approached the council 
with a resolute but hasty step. 

The light of the wax candles illuminated his 
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pale and weary features, bearing heavy traces 
of the fatigues and dangers which he had en- 
countered during the last two days of misery 
and misfortune. His eye alone shone forth 
with all its usually mild yet bright expression; 
and the same noble and courageous heart still 
beat within his breast. 

^^Tou have summoned me, noble gentle- 
men/^ said he, '^and, as you see, I have 
hastened to obey your call/^ 

^^ Tes, we summoned you," said the mayor^ 
solemnly ; ^^ the magistracy is desirous to ob- 
tain your counsel." 

A slight contemptuous smile played round 
Gotzkowsky's lips ; ^* It is not the first time,^^ 
said he, " that I have been thus highly honoured 
by the magistrates/' 

Herrvon Kircheisen tugged at his gold chain 
in considerable embarrassment, and frowned — 
Gotzkowsky^s answer had offended his pride. 

"You certainly volunteered your advice to 
us yesterday,^' said he, sharply ; " and only at 
your earnest entreaty did we feed and lodge 
the Prince of Wurtemberg's troops. It seems 
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we might have spared ourselves the trouble 
and expense, and that our forty oxen have 
been slaughtered in vain !" 

" I know that the Prince of Wurtemberg has 
left us/^ said Gotzkowsky sorrowfully,^* and we 
are again thrown on our own resources — it is 
indeed too sad ! Two days and two nights 
have our gallant fellow-citizens fought with the 
courage of a lioness defending her young, and 
yet in vain ! Much noble blood has been shed, 
and, alas ! fruitlessly.^^ 

^^We must capitulate,'^ said Ejrcheisen, 
turning pale. 

^^ Unless this council can sow dragon's teeth 
and conjure up an army out of the earth, 
mould cannon and procure men to carry on 
the struggle, then, indeed, we must succumb V 
said Gotzkowsky sadly. ^^ If we had even 
one dozen cannon instead of the two which we 
have placed at the Kottbuss Gate, and which 
Fritz the brave artilleryman has worked,* 
there would be still a chance for us. What 

* Prussian History of Frederick the Great, vols, i- 
andii. 
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shots his were ! they mowed down the ranks 
of the enemy Uke death sickles, and whole 
ranks were swept away. Fritz is a hero^ and 
has built his own monument with Russian 
corpses ; and yet all in vain !^' 

" In vain ! you say," sighed the mayor ; 
*^ I fear much worse than that ; we shall lose 
a vast sum of money into the bargain. The 
Austrians sent Prince von Lowenstein as a 
flag of truce into the city^ with the proposal 
that we should capitulate to them; but the 
Russians also despatched an officer to negociate 
for the same purpose with us. The important 
question now is, to which of these powers shall 
we yield ? which will be the least exacting in 
their pecuniary demands ?" 

While the mayor with difficulty uttered this 
heartrending question, he seized a large goblet 
standing beside him, and emptied it at one 
draught, desiring the beadle at the door to re- 
plenish it with Johannisberg. 

The senators and councillors looked at each 
other significantly, and the second magistrate 
ventured to give a gentle hint that such strong 
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wine might be injurious ^o the health of their 
beloved mayor. 

*^ There is courage in good wine,'* said Kirch- 
eisen; ^^so long as the magistrates of Berlin 
have an old vintage in their cellar the good 
citizens of Berlin may sleep in peace^ for so 
long will their magistrates have the spirit to 
defy the enemy ! so give me the wine, that I may 
imbibe courage !" And again the worthy mayor 
emptied the goblet; he then leant back and 
gazed thoughtfully at the ceiling, seeming quite 
absorbed in the contemplation of the wreath 
of laurel painted on it. 

The second burgomaster rose quietly from 
his seat, and taking Gotzkowsky^s arm, he went 
with him and some of his colleagues to the 
recess of a distant window. With a silent mo* 
tion of his hand and a compassionate shrug 
he pointed to Kircheisen; "Our unfortunate 
mayor,*' said he, " wishes to gain courage by 
drinking — I fear, instead of the delirium of 
courage he aspires to, he will bring on delirium 
tremens at last ! The poor man is much to be 
pitied. Just at such moments, when it is of 

VOL* I. K 
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the greatest importance that he should preserve 
his presence of mind^ Kircheiseh invariably 
loses his head, and his fears run away with him 
like a mad horse, dragging his rider wildly with 
him to death and destraction !" 

^^ And such a man as that is Mayor (rf Ber- 
lin V said Gotzkowsky, with a siglu 

^^The citizens chose him/' said the other, 
^ and the King confirmed their choice — so let 
us make the best of it; but now, my firiend, 
let us speak of the subject on account of 
which we awoke you from your much-needed 
sleep. We require your advice — to which 
enemy shall we yield ?*** 

^^ This is, indeed, a difficult question to an- 
swer/^ cried Gotzkowsky. " Let me reflect for a 
few minutes on our most unhappy position." — 
He paced the room thoughtfully, and, after a 
long pause, he stopped short and said, ^^ Aus- 
tria, who ought to have felt brotherly love to- 
wards us, has joined the ranks of our arch 
enemy^ Russia, and is fighting againat a race 
sprung from the same root as herself; to yield 
* Royal EQstorical Description of Berlin, vol. v. 
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to traitors^ who are our own brethren, would be 
still deeper humiliation. It would be less pain- 
ful to receive death from the hands of barba- 
rians than from our treacherous and unnatural 
brethren; I give, therefore, my vote for our 
surrendering to Russia/^ 

*^ I am of the same opinion," said the burgo- 
master to his colleagues. They went to the 
table where the mayor was still seated, staring 
into his empty glass with a stupefied air. 

^* Grotzkowsky agrees with us," said the bur- 
gomaster to him, " that it will be our wisest 
plan to capitulate to the Russians.^' 

"The Russians are capital fellows,** said the 
mayor, stammering ; " they have lots of money, 
and spend it freely; I esteem the Russians 
highly, and it is my final decision that we sur- 
render to them." 
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A FEMALE HEART. 

Elise had passed the two last days alone in 
her room, but she had felt no fear ; the thunder 
of the cannon and the cries of the wounded 
had filled her with sympathy for the sujQferers, 
but her personal danger inspired her with no 
terror; once^ when she was standing at the 
window, a shell flew close to the house and 
broke the panes of glass on the ground floor. 

*« Would that I had been hit/' said she 
sadly, ^^ then all this anguish would have been 
over — all my perplexities cleared up ; and, if 
my father at length thought fit to return to his 
own house, and to inquire after his daughter, 
the tidings of my death would be the proper 
punishment of his neglect" 

The long absence of her father, and his ap- 
parent indifference, caused her the most acute 
pain^ and filled her heart with grief and indig- 
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nation. During these days of imminent danger 
and deadly peril, he had not once returned to 
his house or seen his daughter. With the weak 
egotism of an inexperienced girl, she could not 
comprehend the nobility of soul, the heroic re- 
solution, the Christian resignation, displayed in 
her father's conduct; she discovered nothing 
but indifference and coldness of heart. 

" The lowest and least cultivated of his work- 
men is more precious to him than his own 
child,^' said she, indignantly, drying her tears. 

" He is probably watching over their homes^ 

* 

and never ofice inquires whether his own is 
not in flames ; but, even were it so, and he were 
told his only daughter had been the victim, he 
would coolly say, ^ My country demanded this 
sacrifice from me and I am resigned.' No tear 
would moisten his eyes ; his Fatherland would 
leave him no time to lament his child." 

She sighed heavily, and her thoughts flew 
to her beloved Feodor — the enemy, indeed, of 
her country, but in whose heart she believed 
she had first discovered a true home. A spoiled 
child of fortune, always accustomed to see her 
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wishes fulfilled, Elise had not yet learned that 
there is a stronger power than our own will 
opposed to the fulfilment of our desires — the 
power of duty. Destiny seemed to have com- 
passion on this enthusiastic loving woman's 
heart, and to wish to grant her the boon of 
hope before commencing the stem discipline 
which was to train her to self-knowledge and 
resignation through the furnace of sorrow and 
suffering. She had inherited from her father a 
strong will and a determined spirit ; her soft 
and loving nature was ennobled by a proud 
and lofty soul. Like her father, her whole 
being was imbued with a love of freedom, but 
she viewed it in a different light, and applied it 
to herself personally, while Gotzkowsky^s more 
enlarged mind was directed to liberty on a 
grand scale. He would willingly have devoted 
himself to suffering and slavery if he could 
thus have ensured the freedom of his eountry. 
From this similarity, and yet dissonance of 
character, arose the want of harmony which 
caused occasional discord in these two beings. 
Gotzkowsky misunderstood the heart of a 
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young girl^ and Elise that of a noble patriot^— • 
a mother s love should have been die gentle 
and loving hand to reconcile and blend these 
two proud and independent natures; but 
Elise's mother had died soon after her child's 
birth; who had been thus consigned to the 
hands of strangers. Her father had seldom 
found time and leisure to be with his daughter, 
but his faithful fond love for his child remained 
the same, though his person was absent ; but 
Elise did not understand this, and seeing him 
so seldom, and his apparent coldness when 
they did meet, caused the estrangement of his 
daughter's heart. First doubts, and then con- 
victions, of her father's indifference arose in the 
heart of this young creature, reared in luxury • 
but precisely because she was of a proud uad 
independent nature she never complained, 
never uttered the most remote reproach, but 
only closed her heart more against a love for 
him which she thought was not reciprocated, 
and vainly endeavoured to meet his repulsive 
manner with equal indifference. 

*^ Love can neither be controlled nor de- 
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manded,^' said she to herself^ when pelding to 
her natural filial affection she sometimes felt 
an irresistible impulse to go to Ootzkowsky, 
whom, perhaps, during the whole day she had 
not seen once, to seek him out amongst his 
workpeople, to lay her head on liis breast, and 
to say, " Love me, father ! for without love we 
are both solitary and forsaken/^ Once she 
followed the impulse of her heart, and went to 
his room to repose all her love on his fatherly 
breast. It was on a day when Gotzkowsky 
had just returned from a journey on important 
business. He had been away from his daughter 
for some weeks^ and on his arrival his first im- 
pulse was not to go to Elise; he had gone 
straight to his room, and was still there. Elise 
did not know that he had ridden post himself 
day and night, in spite of the stormy weather^ 
with no rest, and scarcely any refreshment^ 
solely from his anxiety to see his daughter 
again as soon as possible, whose loved image 
had been the star which lighted up his dull 
and solitary business hours, and inspired him 
with joy and courage. She little knew that he 
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had only undertaken this journey because the 
failure of a great commercial firm in Holland 
had endangered his own house, and that the 
loss of perl^aps the whole of his hardly-earned 
property might ensue. Elise went to his room^ 
her whole heart filled with love and tendemesfr 
and filial anxiety; but Gotzkowsky scarcely 
raised his eyes from the books and papers he 
was studying; he did not advance towards her, 
but remained standing in the middle of hi» 
clerks, not even interrupting the conversa- 
tion he had begun with the directors of his silk 
manufactories. 

Elise, however, came up to him, for her heart 
longed to welcome him. She laid her hand on 
his shoulder, and whispered her fond greetings.^ 
Gotzkowsky only glanced at her casually, and 
said in a displeased tone, ^^ I beg, Elise, that 
you will not disturb me ; I am occupied with 
very important business \" 

It was, indeed, a very important affair which 
occupied Gotzkowsky*s attention on his return. 
Nearly half a million was at stake, which a 
newly-published royal edict was likely to en- 
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danger. This edict enjoined that the new light- 
w^ht Fredericks-d^or, which the Jew Ephraim 
had just stamped^ should be current in the 
whole* country, and also be accepted by the 
banks as of fuU value. It was therefore very 
natural that all debtors should hasten to pay 
their creditors in this coin^ which had been so 
imexpectedly raised in value. Gotzkowsky 
had been paid 800,000 dollars by his debtors 
in this light money, while his own creditors in 
foreign countries hesitated to accept payment 
in this coinage, but insisted on receiving metal 
of the usual weight and value. Gotzkowsky, 
who, from his vast connections with other 
lands, had bills of exchange for which he was 
answerable to the value of 300,000 dollars, 
paid his creditors in solid gold^ and thus lost 
an enormous sum. 

At the very hour when the news of this blow 
reached him, Elise chanced to come in to wel- 
come his return. His heart sank at her aspect, 
and the fuU sense of his losses did not seem to 
have struck him until he saw his child, for 
^hose sake alone he cared to amass great 
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wealth ; but Elise in no degree suspected this. 
She only knew that her anxiety and tenderness 
were repulsed^ and she withdrew, her fieelings 
deeply wounded, and secretly resolving, with 
many bitter tears, never again to subject her- 
self to such a repulse, or to encounter such 
humiliation. 

Gotzkowsky, in that unlucky hour, lost not 
only a large sum of money, but also what he 
valued more than all the treasures on earth — 
the love of his child ; and yet in neither case 
was he to blame. Elise resolved to be more 
reserved with her father, and to endeavour to 
grieve less for his apparent neglect, and to 
strive also on her part to become cool and 
indifferent; but her warm affectionate heart 
longed for love, as the plant longs for the sun 
to warm and unfold its blossoms. 

If the friend and companion of her youth 
had remained near her, she would probably 
have confided all her thoughts to him, revealed 
her sorrows, and found comfort from his sym- 
pathy ; but he had been absent for a year, and 
Elise's hearty which had always felt a sister's 
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affection towards him^ became gradually es- 
tranged. 

Destiny, however, or her evil star, ordained 
that she should at this time make the acquaint- 
ance of a person who quickly captivated the 
love of her solitary heart, and filled up its 
vacuum. This person was Colonel Feodor Von 
Brenda, whom the chances of war brought a 
prisoner to Berlin. 

Ehse loved him. With joy and delight, with 
imbounded and innocent enthusiasm, she yielded 
her whole soul to this new and enchanting 
feeUng ; and, indeed, the young colonel was a 
person of most brilliant and fascinating exte- 
rior. He was one of those Russian aristocrats 
who acquire on the continent, and in inter- 
course with the most exclusive society of France 
and Germany, great outward polish and refine- 
ment of manner, well calculated to conceal the 
barbarism and recklessness of their Russian 
nature. He was a brilliant companion, well 
versed in science and literature; he could con- 
verse on every subject without compromising 
himself, or betraying the shallowness of his 
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Studies and acquirements. He could embellish 
any topic by his eloquence. Educated at the 
court of the Empress Elizabeth, life had offered 
him a succession of pleasures and luxuries^ 
which in early youth disenchanted him of all 
poetry and imagination. For him there was 
no nobility of soul — no truth- — no innocence — 
nay, no faith, riot even the state of doubt, 
which, lamentable as it may be, yet still evinces 
a glimmering of belief. Pleasure was now the 
only idol he worshipped, and his naturally good 
feelings seemed utterly crushed and extinct; 
all the energies of his originally powerful nature 
were devoted to the pursuit of amusement and 
self-gratification in every shape. He sought it 
in all lands, and with the more eagerness and 
anxiety from finding his enjoyment gradually 
diminish ; but his heart was still open to good 
impressions, and at last it appeared as if a 
more noble and pure feeling on his part were 
destined to arise within the heart of this foe of 
husbands and lovers. Feodor Von Brenda, the 
most reckless, gay, and dashing cavalier of the 
Empress's court, suddenly became serious and 
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silent There were traces for the first time on 
his proud coantenance of a gentler and milder 
feeling; and^ when he approached his affianced 
bride. Countess Lodoiska Von Sandomir, a 
more elevated expression shone out of his dark 
ejres. If he could have fled with her to a 
desert, or lived with her in the solitude of his 
mountain castle, he might have been saved; 
but life held him fast by a thousand strong but 
invisible links, and the evil experiences of his 
life seemed to mock his newly-acquired feel- 
ings of faith and trust. The demon of doubt 
and unbelief, so deeply rooted in his heart, 
neutralised the good influence of her whom he 
worshipped as an angel ; but Feodor was a man 
of honour, who esteemed his word sacred, and 
was ready to redeem the pledge he had given ; 
and, though his love for the fair Lodoiska had 
been poisoned by mistrust, and by the miser- 
able experiences of his own life, it yet retained 
sufficient power to enable him to anticipate the 
future as a peaceful and tranquil existence, if not 
a brilliant or happy one. The cry of war roused 
him from these love-dreams. The Empress of 
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Russia had entered into an alliance with Maria- 
Theresa against Frederick of Prussia^ and the 
Empress had agreed to send an army to succour 
her ally of Austria. 

Feodor Von Brenda awoke from his peace- 
ful mode of existence^ and, like Rinaldo, tore 
asunder the flowery Unks with which his 
Armida had fettered him. 

He followed the Russian standards^ and ac- 
companied General Sievers as his aide-de-camp 
in the war against Germany. 

As life was always in his eyes a crusade^ he 
gladly sallied forth to enjoy all its stirring ad- 
ventures. This was at all events something 
fresh, a yet untried kind of excitement, and the 
young colonel devoted himself to this new 
mode of life with all the eagerness of the most 
chivalrous feeling. 

Destiny, however, soon transferred him from 
the seat of war to BerUn, as a prisoner, along 
with General Sievers ; but it was a very slight 
imprisonment, more nominal than real — ^his 
prison being the large gay city of Berlin, the 
gates of which he was prohibited passing. 
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Chance led to an acquaintance between General 
Sievers and Gotzkowsky, and this soon ripened 
into intimate friendship. General Sievers 
passed the greater part of his time in Gotz- 
kowsky^s house. As a lover of art, he often 
stood for hours absorbed in contemplation of 
the superb collection of pictures which Gotz- 
kowsky had purchased for the King in Italy, 
and which were not yet transferred to Sans 
Souci : or, accompanied by the wealthy mer- 
chant, he visited his large manufactories, which 
disclosed to him a new life and opened a fresh 
world to his perceptions. He listened to Gotz- 
kowsk/s vast speculations and gigantic plans 
with the deepest interest; thus catching a 
glimpse through the portals of the present of a 
new era, which was rising to a giant height in 
its vicinity — a time, not far distant, which was 
to make industry the ruler of the world, and to 
elevate the class of despised workmen to the 
rank of the most powerful citizens. 

While, however, Gotzkowsky was detailing 
his projects to General Sievers, and they were 
enthusiastically discussing the future realm of 
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industry, the two young people, Elise and the 
aide-de-camp were with equal enthusiasm dis- 
cussing the present bliss of their love. Young 
Colonel Von Brenda had commenced this affair 
with the daughter of the rich merchaht only a» 
an agreeable pastime-an exciting adventure. 
It was amusing to pass through all the various 
grades of ideal, fantastic, romantic love, with 
a noble single-hearted girl, and to be led by her 
into the sacred regions of innocent dreams> 
pure tenderness, and trusting faith. It was an 
agreeable variety during his imprisonment ; 
why, therefore, should he not enjoy it ? 

His inclination for Elise, therefore, was,at its 
commencement, only a passing amusement; and 
he jested with his vows and wooing till his heart 
became imperceptiblyentangled in his own nets. 
The tender yet innocent love of the young girl 
touched his heart ; it was something quite new to 
him to be the object of so pure and passionate 
an attachment ; it filled his soul with shame to 
think how little he was worthy of the trusting 
confidence and entire devotion of this charming 
innocent young creature. 

VOL. I. L 
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For the first time in his life he cherished an 
earnest desire to become worthy of such a noble 
and unselfish affection^ and at least in some 
degree to approach the ideal image which Elise 
had formed of him — to resemble at least the 
herO; the cavalier^ and the noble being whom 
Elise adored. It seemed to him strange and 
surprising to meet with a young girl full of 
humility and self-devotion^ yet firm as a rock 
in purity and innocence ; so candid and noble^ 
that she inspired him with the deepest respect; 
and his lips in vain strove to utter words 
might scare her pure feelings. His ardent 
and impulsive nature had eagerly rushed into 
the part of a Platonic adorer. He placed Elise 
on an altar, worshipped her like a saint, to 
whom he fled from the noise and turmoil of 
life; and in the contemplation of her purity 
and perfections he hoped to obtain forgive- 
ness of all his errors and sins. It touched 
him to know that Elise was praying for 
him, while he, in the intoxication of worldly 
pleasures, forgot her who placed such im- 
plicit faith in him — looking up to him with 
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BO much humility, while he was conscious of 
being immeasurably beneath her. He had great 
need of such a saint to intercede for him in 
his wild, dissipated life. Tliese new and un- 
wonted feelings all combined in fettering him 
more closely, and led him to consider tiie pos- 
session of his Elise as the great object of his 
life. She should be his in spite of every ob- 
stacle. Forgetful of his afhanced bride, and 
his solemn pledge, he was resolved to become 
the husband of this charming girl — the only 
hrilliant gem without a flaw he had ever seen. 
The very difficulties which presented them- 
selves to such a marriage only redoubled his 
ardour in vanquishing them. He was betrothed 
— and the Empress Elizabeth herself had at- 
tended the ceremony ; he dared not, therefore, 
draw back, without exciting the wrath of his 
imperial mistress, — and history records more 
than one example of the extent of that wrath, 
when fully roused. Elise, also, could scarcely 
hope ever to induce her father to consent to 
her marriage with the enemy of her country. 
She was obliged anxiously to conceal every 

l2 
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symptom of her love ; for the slightest suspi- 
cion of the truth would cause her immediate 
and final separation from her lover. She knew 
that her father — ^usually so kind and indulgent 
— ^woidd be inexorable on this point ; and that 
no tears nor entreaties on her part would avail 
in bending the energetic iron will of this ardent 
parent. 

Both, therefore, were forced to make a mys- 
tery of their love ; and in this very mystery 
there was a fresh charm for Feodor — ^binding 
him more closely to Elise, whose heart daily 
became more estranged from her father, and 
more devoted to her lover. In the meantime, 
the period arrived when Feodor was obliged to 
leave Berlin with General Sievers. He vowed 
eternal love and fidelity to Elise ; and she joy- 
fully promised in return never to become the 
wife of another, but to await their union with 
faith and patience, and to look forward with 
hope to the termination of the war — to the re- 
turn of that peace which was to smooth away 
all difficulties, and to overcome her father's 
opposition. That there was any obstacle ex- 
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cept her father's dislike to their union Elise 
had not the slightest idea. F^odor had often 
sworn to her that she was his first and only 
love ; and she was so young and inexperienced 
that she actually believed him. 
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A FAITHFUL FRIEND. 

Elise's father was not yet returned, and she 
was still alone ; but there was neither timidity 
nor apprehension in her soid, but a bitter feel- 
ing of indignation at her father's apparent in- 
difference to the danger which had threatened 
her^ as well as all the inhabitants of Berlin^ for 
the last two days. 

She had retired to her room^ and locked 
the door — not from fear of any danger to her- 
self; but because she wished to be alone^ and 
to avoid her faithful friend Bertram^ who had 
watched over her during the last two days with 
the most anxious tenderness. 

He had faithfully guarded the house which 
her own father had deserted; armed with a 
dagger and pistol^ he had never quitted the 
great hall — ^ready to hasten to Elise at her first 
summons^ and to defend her life against every 
danger. Ehse felt that she owed him a debt 
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of gratitude ; and yet this very consciousness 
was a burden to her. It was distressing and 
painful to see Bertram's gloomy and sad coun- 
tenance^ and to read in his troubled eyes the 
secret grief with which he struggled ; but she 
endeavoured to overcome this feeling, and 
forced herself to visit him in the hall, to talk of 
former times, and to thank him for his protec- 
tion and faithful guard. Bertram^s suscep- 
tible feeUngs soon perceived the effort Elise 
made for his sake; and the cheerfulness she 
assumed, and her allusions to former times, 
caused him only pain by reminding him of 
crushed hopes. He had, therefore, with a 
mournful smile, entreated Elise not again to 
come to the hall, as he considered it would be 
more safe for her, while the enemy were march- 
ing through the town, to remain in the upper 
story of the house, with the door of her room 
locked, to be quite secure against all intrusion. 
Elise perfectly understood the nobleness and 
delicacy of this advice ; and since then she had 
been alone and undisturbed in her own apart- 
ments. 
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The second night had set in. Elise spent it 
as she had done the previous one, pacing her 
room^ feeling no need of sleep^ watchful and 
anxious ; but her solitary reveries were inter- 
rupted suddenly in the middle of the night by 
Bertram, who knocked gently at her door, 
asking leave to come in, with a low and timid 
voice. 

Elise well knew that she might place the 
same confidence in Bertram as in a brother; 
she therefore fearlessly admitted her unselfish 
and watchful friend. 

Bertram felt shy and embarrassed, but coidd 
not resist a feeling of pleasure in being thus 
allowed to enter Elise's private apartment, 
which, with its white muslin draperies, seemed a 
fitting abode for so much purity and innocence. 
In few and hasty words he gave Elise a mes- 
sage from her father, who had returned home, 
not to rest, but to see his daughter. He had 
scarcely however arrived when he was again 
summoned by the magistrates to the Town 
Hall. He requested Bertram, therefore, to say 
to Elise that he particularly wished her to leave 
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ber usual apartments in front of the house, and 
to retire to those overlooking the garden^ as he 
considered that she would be in greater secu- 
rity there, and have less to fear from the 
invading enemy. 

^^ So my father has thought of me at last," 
said Elise, in a mournful voice. '^He has 
actually spared a moment from his patriotism 
to think of his only child, who would have 
been left alone and forsaken, surrounded only 
by hirelings and servants, if you, my faithful 
brother, had not performed the duties of a 
father, and watched over me and guarded me !" 

She stretched out her hand to Bertram, with 
a look full of gratitude; but he scarcely touched 
it, and suddenly turned aside. Her light and 
passing touch had agitated his every nerve like 
an electric shock, renewing all his sufferings. 

*^ You will comply with your father's wishes, 
and immediately leave these apartments ?'' said 
Bertram, turning to the door. 

'^ I will go to the large salon near this.^' 

^' Quite alone ?" asked Bertram; but, fearing 
she might imagine he meant to intrude his 
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society on her^ he added quickly, ^^ You ought 
to desire one of your maids to stay with you/^ 

She smiled, and shook her head. '^ For 
what purpose?'^ asked she. "You are my 
safeguard, so I am in security. I have sent 
the poor girls to bed ; they are quite worn out 
with watching and weeping; I trust they will 
sleep. Bertram watches over us all. I have 
no fears ; and I would not even leave this room, 
so secure do I feel, were it not that I wish to 
comply with my father's earnest though some- 
what tardy wish." 

So saying, she took up the silver lamp, and 
went composedly through the room to go to 
the salon at the back of the house. She 
stopped on the threshold of the door, and 
turned to Bertram. The full light of the lamp 
illumined her fair and noble face, the aspect 
of which filled Bertram's heart with a strange 
mixture of pain and pleasure. 

" Bertram," said she, gently, *^ my dear 
brother ! from my heart I thank you for all 
the love and fidelity you show me. Believe 
me, I truly wish I could reward you better 
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than it is in my power now to do. Had it 
been otherwise, then indeed all might yet be 
well, and we would not feel so miserable and 
so forlorn as at this moment. Bat never forget, 
Bertram, that I shall always love you with the 
faithful affection of a sister; and, though I 
cannot force my heart to grant you any other 
love, yet believe me no other passion-r-no 
other feeling — however engrossing, can ever in 
the shghtest degree change or diminish my 
attachment to you as a dear brother. Re- 
member this, Bertram, and, if you cannot sym- 
pathise with me, at least pity me.'* 

She gave him one sweet smile, and passed 
in. Bertram stood rooted to the spot, gazing 
at the door through which her graceful figure 
had disappeared. He then looked up to 
Heaven, his face beaming with enthusiasm. 
*^ May she be happy V' said he, softly. " May 
she never know the tortures of being deceived ! 
May he whom she loves prove worthy of her V 

Overpowered by the painful and bitter 
thoughts which assailed him, he sank into a 
chair, and tears slowly rolled over his cheeks ; 
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but he did not long give way to such sad and 
dreary thoughts, — he would not permit grief 
to master his feelings. After a short pause he 
started up, resolved to throw off the weight of 
care and sorrow by one powerful effort of his 
will. 

*^ At least I shall be ever by her side,^' said 
he, with noble resolution. ^^ I will always 
follow her like a faithful watch-dog, and guard 
her from every danger and every misfortune. 
She calls me brother ! So be it ! A brother 
has both privileges and duties : these I will 
faithfully fulfil towards her.'* 
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AN UNEXPECTED MEETING. • 

The salon, whither Elise had gone, and which 
was near her own apartments, was situated on 
the side of the house overlooking the garden^ 
and by means of glass doors there was access 
to a terrace, a broad flight of marble steps 
leading from it to the flower parterres beneath. 
In spite of the late season of the year it 
was a mild moonlight night. Elise opened the 
glass doors, and stepped forth on the terrace 
to enjoy the fresh cooling night breezes, and^ 
leaning on the balustrade, she gazed thought- 
fully at the moon. Sweet and precious reve- 
ries filled the young girPs heart, and coloured 
her cheeks crimson. She was thinking of her 
lover, who had so lately appeared to her like a 
phantom; and, fondly recalling every word 
and gesture, she remembered with loving but 
trembling timidity that he had warned her she 
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was to expect him^ and that he had sworn to 
come to her, even though the path should be 
obstructed by corpses. 

With all the tender pride of a loving heart 
she thought of all his passionate vows, and she 
felt it a glorious privilege to be the bride of a 
hero. Even though this gallant soldier were 
the foe of her country, what did it matter ? she 
loved him ; and the discords and national 
enmities of sovereigns were nothing in her eyes 
when weighed in the balance with her devoted 
love. She was his — his own — ^in love, faith, 
purity, and innocence ; all else was as nothing 
in her eyes. 

Suddenly Elise started from her dream. 
She heard a low rustling in the garden below^ 
and bent over the balcony to listen, breathless 
from agitation. What meant this sound ? was 
it a robber taking advantage of the universal 
confusion to steal into the garden for the sake 
of plunder ? 

Elise remained motionless and listened. Her 
quick ear had not deceived her, for steps were 
heard stealing softly towards the terrace. 
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A feeling of terror overcame her^ and made 
her heart almost cease to beat, and yet she felt 
as if rooted to the spot, unable to move or to 
call for help. Might it not be her lover, who 
had told her to expect him ? 

With straining eager eyes she looked down 
into the garden ; her quick and piercing glance 
appeared to penetrate the dark shadow cast by 
the overhanging terrace on the garden beneath ; 
but she saw nothing, no figure was visible 
moving along the silent paths ; the yellow sand 
with which they were strewed glittered so 
brightly in the pale moonlight that it must 
infallibly have betrayed any one rash enough 
to traverse them. 

All was once more still; but Elise shuddered 
at the long black shadows cast by the high- 
clipped yew hedges which bordered each side 
of the various alleys, and she resolved not to 
stay another moment alone in the open air. 
She retreated into the room again^ leaving the 
glass doors open, that she might instantly hear 
the sUghtest noise proceeding from the garden ^ 
or the terrace. 
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Again intently listening, she caught the 
sound of footsteps cautiously coming nearer 
and nearer* She wished to close the window, 
but terror mastered her so entirely that she 
had no power to move — she sunk back half 
fainting on a sofa, and closed her eyes. She 
could scarcely tell whether it was fear or a 
sweet hope of seeing her lover which agitated 
her whole being. The steps were now dis- 
tinctly heard on the terrace, close under her 
windows — would any robber venture for one 
moment to approach these lighted windows ? 

She unclosed her eyes — ^her lover was before 
her — the object of all her hopes and thoughts. 
F^odor Von Brenda was standing within the 
doors of the salon, and softly whispering her 
name. She could not rise, she trembled so 
much, and a strange, mysterious feeling of 
timidity and terror filled her heart — ^but she 
stretched out her arms fondly towards him, 
and welconfed him with loving looks and 
smiles. 

, She was passionately pressed to his heart, 
while he poured forth the most eager words 
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and vows into her willing ear. She repulsed 
him gently^ and looked at him with a smile of 
rapture^ but suddenly her glance was obscured 
and she sighed deeply. Feodor's brilliant 
Russian uniform startled her, and reminded 
her also of the danger to which he was ex- 
posed. 

He read her alarm and anxiety in her 
troubled countenance. 

*^ Have no fear, darling/' whispered he, 
again drawing her graceful figure towards 
him, *^ we shall be undisturbed. The Rus- 
sians are masters of the city. BerUn has sur- 
rendered to them. My countrymen are now 
victors here, and no one will venture to attack 
a Russian officer. Even your father must 
yield to the force of circumstances and re- 
nounce his hatred.^' 

^^ Never 1 never !'* sighed Elise, sadly, " you 
little know him, Feodor. He never bends his 
iron will, and the most urgent entreaties will 
not succeed in obtaining from his heart what 
his reason condemns. He is not used to the - 
necessity of submission — ^his great wealth has 
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Iddierto procured him entire independence. 
All gives way to his will/^ 

'' He is the prince of merchants/^ said 
F&Hlor, fondly stroking the dark glossy cnrls 
of Elise, whose head rested on his shoulder ; 
^ your father has regal sway from his riches.'' 

^^ The cause of my misery/* sighed Elise* 

F^odor smiled^ and pressed a kiss on her 
fair forehead. 

^^ Sweet enthusiast P' said he, '^to call your- 
self miserable because you are the daughter of 
a millionaire !'' 

*^ Millions alone do not constitute happi- 
ness/' said she ; *^ a crust of ice grows over the 
heart from empty riches, and my father's is 
cold towards his daughter. He has a thousand 
occupations which engross him far more than 
the care of his child. The whole world has 
claims on him — every one wants his advice 
and assistance — all look up to him and obey 
him. Letters come from every quarter of the 
globe which he must answer, and when late in 
the evening he remembers that he is not simply 
the great merchant, the bold speculator, bu^ 
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also a &ther^ he is by that time weary and ex- 
hausted. He has only a few languid words for 
his child, who is solitary, though surrounded 
by all this wealth, and who hates and despises 
the riches which impoverish her of a father's 
love/^ 

She had spoken with increasing agitation 
and bitterness ; her very love had receded in 
her eyes before the feeling of resentful and 
neglected filial affection, the secret miseries of 
which she now, for the first time, confided to 
her lover. 

When she paused she clung more fondly to 
Feodor, as if hoping to find in his love a 
refuge from all sorrow. 

She lay in his arms like a languid broken 
lily, and Feodor gazed at her passionately. He 
was resolved to probe her heart, and to see if 
he really reigned there supreme. For this pur- 
pose had he come, and braved all the peril of 
such a meeting. He was determined that she 
should follow him this very night, deserting all 
those she cherished, to devote herself hence- 
forth to him in all love and submission. His 

M 2 
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long separation from her^ and his undisciplined 
camp life^ had crushed the last purer feelings 
of tender and true love in his hearty and he 
tM^rned himself .on account of the adoring and 
respectful nature of his feelings for Elise. 
Distrust of woman's virtue had kgain resumed 
its power over him^ and doubt had at last, like 
mildew, spread its baneful influence over his 
idol. Elise was now only a woman in his eyes, 
like all others — but her heart was his^ and, as 
his own possession^ he had resolved to rule 
over her. 

But yet there was a holy influence in her 
tender spiritual appearance he could scarcely 
resist; and which awed him in spite of all his 
ticentiousness. When looking into her bright 
clear eyes he forgot his unhallowed designs, 
his gloomy doubts, and Elise was again the 
angel of goodness and innocence, the saint 
whom he adored, and whose tender glances 
brought remorse to his heart; he almost 
blushed for his own unhallowed passions, as 
he gazed at the fair creature resting so trust- 
ingly on his breast. He became thoughtful 
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and silent ; but she read in his eyes and in his 
smile how truly he loved her ! What more 
could words say ? 

She raised her head and looked at him 
fondly, her face beaming with tenderness and 
felicity. 

'* Ah !'' said she, " I called myself poor, and 
yet you are my own ! No, my Feodor, since 
I have known you I am no longer poor ; but I 
was so till then, and this is my best excuse for 
my love ! I was standing in the cold glitter of 
gold, as if in an enchanted castle, and all was 
death around me, for a magic spell fettered my 
life, and I knew not the word to loosen it. 
Then you came, and all was bright, for love 
came with you ! The right word was found, 
and glowing life awoke within me, before which 
all the splendour of gold faded into dust. I 
was rich then, for you loved me ; I am rich 
now, for you love me still/* 

" I adore you !'^ cried Feodor, passionately; 
^ I want none of your father's treasures ; I 
love you, and you alone !'' 

Elise suddenly started up and trembled. 
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She had forgotten^ in the overwhelming happi- 
ness of this hour^ the danger to which her lover 
was exposed, — totally forgotten it ! His words 
had recalled the frightful risks he ran, and she 
became as pale as death. 

" My father!'* whispered she; ^^Oh ! F6odor, 
if he were to come at this moment ! Good hea- 
Tens ! one look from him would kill me ! '^ and 
again she leant her head on Feeder's shoulder. 

^^ Fear nothings my beloved/' said he, 
gently, ^ there is no chance of such a misfor- 
tune. Providence protects true love, and will 
watch over us. Let no thoughts of danger 
sadden our happiness ; forget all care, all sor- 
row. This hour is our own, and, as I now em- 
brace you with fond delight, so will it ever and 
ever be ! You vowed to become my wife,— 
to be mine and mine alone, — that you would 
one day follow me as your husband." 

^^ I know I did," murmured she, and with 
heartfelt joy and a beating heart she listened 
to the passionate vows and protestations which 
her lover poured forth. 

Suddenly she shuddered as if from an 
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electric shodc^ sprung from his arms, and 
eagerly listened. 

When Fdodor Ydshed to speak^ and to ask 
the cause of her sudden terror^ she pressed faer 
hand quickly on his lips. ^^ Hush ! '^ whispered 
she^ softly, ^^ I heard it quite distinctly ; my 
father is coming here through the garden.^' 

Both were silent and listened; Gotzkowsky's 
voice was now audible in the stillness of the 
night. He desired his servants to close and 
lock the garden gates^ and to remain on the 
watch, as the Austrians were to pass along 
that way. 

^^You are right, — it is your jEather,^' said 
Feodor; ^'this is indeed a most unfortunate 
occurrence." 

" He will murder us both if he finds you 
here,'^ said Elise, clinging to her lover in a half- 
fainting state. 

<^I will defend you with my life, Elise^'' 
whispered he, pressing her still closer to his 
heart. 

^ No ! no V' said she breathlessly ; ^^ he 
must not see you, — ^no one must guess that 
you are here. Oh ! F6odor» listen 1 he is not 
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alone ; Bertram and his servant are with him. 
They will murder you. Save yourself; save 
me» Feodor^ and conceal yourself/' While 
urging him along eagerly togards the door she 
whispered^ ^* Go in there ; into my room^ — 
hide yourself there/' 

" Never ! '^ said he, resolutely. " Never will 
I consent to hide myself like a coward and a 
craven !^^ 

*^You must do it — ^you must!'' implored 
she^ in great agitation ; and, as she saw that he 
resisted all her efforts and entreaties, she con- 
tinued : " Not for your own sake, but for my 
honour, F^odor. Remember, it is night, and 
I am alone with you ! '^ 

" You are right,'' said F^odor. " Hide me 
at once — your honour must be free from all 
stain." 

Elise drew him in convulsive haste towards 
the door of her room — Gotzkowsky's voice 
was now close under the windows. 

*^ Quick ! quick ! they are coming," whis- 
pered she, hurriedly throwing open the door 
and urging him forwards. 

** He is saved !" thought she, joyfully, after 
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gently closing the door^ and^ while sinking back 
on a sofa^ powerless from agitation, her trem- 
bling lips murmured^ " Have pity on me ! 
oh ! Heavenly Father, have pity on him and 
on me P' 

At the same moment her father, accompanied 
bv Bertram and Balthazar one of his work- 
men, entered the room through the door of the 
balcony. 
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THE FUGITIVE. 

GoTZKWOSKY had at last returned home ; his 
soul was sad and sorrowful^ and dark douds 
obscured his usually bright clear countenance. 
He mourned over the fate of his country, over 
its fruitless struggles. So much blood had 
been shed in vain ; and, in the anguish of his 
soul, he asked himself what crime he had com- 
mitted, that so heavy a burden should have 
been laid on him as that of deciding to which 
party the surrender of the city was to be made ; 
but the surrender was final, and Berlin given 
up to the Russians. 

Full of these gloomy feelings, scarcely casting 
a glance at his daughter, whose anguish and 
deadly pallor he did not in the least perceive, 
Gotzkowsky entered the room. Bertram care- 
fully bolted the door, giving the most earnest 
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injunctions to Balthazar and the servants to 
guard the house strictly. 

^^ What a sorrowful night this is V^ said 
Gotzkowsky, seating himself with a weary look : 
" not only my limbs but my heart aches.^' 

He closed his eyes for a few moments^ and 
remained silent and motionless. Elise was 
still leaning breathless and trembling on the 
arm of a chair near the door. 

Gotzkowsky at last raised his head and looked 
round for his daughter. When he saw her, a 
more cheerful and mild expression animated 
his deject^ features; he smiled, and rising, 
he hurried to her and pressed her in his arms. 

** Welcomc,my dear child !^^ saidhe. "During 
the two last days I have been wholly the citizen 
and the soldier, now I may be permitted for a 
moment to remember that I am a father. 
Alas ! in these scenes of misery and horror I 
could almost have forgotten even you, my own 
darling!'^ 

Elise kissed his hand hxmibly^ and whispered 
her welcome. 

Gotzkowsky said, tenderly, " This is a plea- 
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sure which almost effaces all I hare suffered.'^ 
And turning to Bertram^ he said, ^' Come, my 
children^ let us cast off all care and sorrow, 
and for one short hour be cheerful and happy 
together. We will hare supper in this room. 
The poor frail body requires nourishment, and 
during the last two days I have lived, like a 
prisoner, entirely on bread and water. Ber* 
tram, sit down here beside us, and EUse will 
do the honours/' 

Elise with difficulty crossed the room, rung 
the bell, and gave the servant the necessary 
orders. While they were preparing refresh- 
ments, Gotzkowsky lay back drowsily on the 
sofa, exhausted in body and mind. Bertram 
and Elise sat opposite each other in silence. 

All at once wild cries were audible in the 
distance, and loud shouts and execrations. 
Hasty steps were heard rushing up the flight 
of stairs; the doors of the salon were burst 
open, and a soldier staggered in. With breath- 
less haste he thrust back the bolt into the 
door ; threw off the cloak which had entirely 
covered his figure, and his broad-brimmed hat, 
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and sank into a chair groaning heavily. Gotz- 
kowsky hurried to him and looked at him 
attentively, Elise, with an instinctive feeling 
of the danger which threatened F^odor, turned 
again towards the door behind which he was 
concealed* 

" Fritz, the artilleryman !" exclaimed Gotz- 
kowsky in evident surprise. 

'* Yes, it is I," groaned he. " Save me, oh ! 
save me ! For God's sake don't give me up to 
those barbarians." 

Gotzkowsky laid his hand kindly on his 
shoulder, saying, in a friendly tone, ^^ I would 
not even betray my most bitter enemy if he 
took refuge in my house for safety; and you 
think it necessary to beg that I should not give 
up to the enemy the most valiant and famed 
defended of Berlin ! Bertram, this man — a 
common artilleryman — has performed wonders 
of bravery, and won an undying name in these 
days of misfortune. It was he who worked the 
only two cannons which Berlin possessed for 
its defence, and unweariedly — without either 
rest or complaining of fatigue — he dealt death 
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in the ranks of the enemy* Have no fears ; 
you have fought like a hero^ and Providence 
will never^ in return for your valoar, permit 
you to fall into the hands of the enemy/* 

^^ They are in hot pursuit of me/' said 
the soldier. ^^ Hunted by Count Lacy's rifle- 
men like a wild animal, I hurried along the 
streets hither. You told me yesterday that 
if ever I wanted a friend in the hour of 
need to come to you, so I sought refuge here. 
The Austrians have sworn to take a bloody 
revenge on the artilleryman whose balls so 
murderously thinned their ranks^ and have set 
a large price on my head.^' 

"Ah, ah !'* said Gotzkowsky, smiling 5 **so 
the Austrians offer rewards before they have 
the money to pay them. Let them offer thou- 
sands of ducats, if they like, for your head^ 
they have as little chance of one as of the 
other, for Berlin will give them neither. If 
we must pay the money, the Russians must get 
it ; and as for your life, I would gladly defend 
it with my own, if necessary. You have fought 
like a lion, and we will defend you like lions.^ 
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*^ Of what avail has the struggle been F' said 
Fritz, gloomily; ^^the foe have succeeded ia 
forcing their way into the town, and their fury 
is unbounded. They have sworn to take my 
life ; but you will never give me up to them, I 
know. And, even if they were to come here 
and find me, have pity on me — ^kill me at once 
rather than betray me into their hands/* 

^^ Before killing you they must kill both of 
us,'' cried Bertram, stretching out his hand to 
the brave artilleryman. " Father Gk>tzkowsky^ 
we can hide him here in your house, can't 
we?^^ 

^^ Yes, and so safely that no human being 
shall be able to find you out, '^said Gotzkowsky 
making the soldier a sign to follow him. *^ Come 
with me, Fritz. There is a safe hiding-place in 
my daughter's room, a secret door in the large 
mirror, behind which there is a space suf'- 
ficiently large to contain a man — come !^^ 

He led the soldier towards Ehse's room ; 
but Elise, her cheeks glowing and her eyes 
sparkling, had placed herself against the door. 
The danger to which her lover was exposed 
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inspired her with courage and resolution, and 
enabled her even to brave her father's anger. 

"Not in there, father/' said she imperiously; 
^* not in my room." 

Gotzkowsky stepped back in amazement, 
and looked at his daughter. "How!'' said 
he; "you refuse me admittance into your 
room ?'' 

" There is a similar hiding-place in the large 
hall behind the picture of the Madonna ; take 
him thither/' said she, breathlessly. 

Gotzkowsky did not answer; he only looked 
into Elise's face with iv fixed and piercing 
glance. Strange and uncomfortable suspicions, 
which he had often with difficulty repressed, 
now recurred with double force to his mind, 
causing him the deepest sorrow and despair. 
Like Yirginius of old, he would rather have 
istabbed his daughter to the heart with his own 
hands than yielded her to the power of any of 
his hated foes. 

"And, pray, why should he be concealed 
there and not in your room ?" asked he at last, 
angrily. 
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^^ Remember, father/' stammered she, blush- 
ing, ^^ it is my bed-room, and '^ — she suddenly 
stopped short as she met the penetrating eye 
of her father, resting on her with oppressiye 
steadiness, and read in his white, trembling 
lips, and in the swollen veins of his forehead^ 
his rising wrath. 

Bertram had watched this short but painful 
scene with increasing terror and agitation* 
Elise's anguish, her deadly pallor and faltering 
voice, and the anxious way in which she had 
watched the door, had not escaped him from 
the very moment of his entrance into the room, 
and caused him acute pain; but as he now 
perceived in Gotzkowsky's face symptoms of 
anger, the more violent in proportion to the 
rare occasions on which he gave way to it, he 
felt the necessity of coming to his unhappy 
sister's assistance without delay. 

He, therefore, went up to Gotzkowsky and 
gently laid his hand on his shoulder.. ^^Elise 
is right," said he entreatingly ; *^ respect her 
natural feelings of propriety !" 

Gotzkowsky turned his head hastily, and> 

VOL. I. N 
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at him steadily, he burst into a wild 



Isngfa. 

^Tes!'^ said he^ Intterly; ^^ by all means 
let us respect her sense of propriety. Ton 
have spoken wisely, Bertram. Listen ! Yon 
know the secret hiding-^phoe in fihe gallery of 
paintings, behind the picture of the Madonna. 
Take our brave friend tiiidier, and be carefol 
to see that the spring catches fast in the 

Bertram looked at him anxiously; he had 
never seen this usually composed man show 
such passionate emotion. 

^^Are you not coming with us?'' said 
Bertram, soothingly. 

" No V^ said Gotzkowsky, roughly ; ^* I stay 
here to meet the enemy.'' So saying, he cast 
a threatening look at Elise, who was still lean- 
ing against the door, which made her heart 
sink within her. 

Bertram sighed, and had not courage to 
leave Elise at such a critical and distressing 
moment. 

"Be quick, Bertram,'' said Gotzkowsky 
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sternly. "The life of a brave soldier is at 
stake. Make haste ! " 

The young man dared not delay further; 
but he weat up to Gotakowsky and whispered^ 
" Do not be too severe, father ; see how my 
poor sister is trembling!* 

And^ wi& a look of kind sympa&y at EliBey 
he took the artilleryman^s hand and went with 
him out of the room. 
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THE LISTENER BEHIND THE WALL. 

Elise was now alone with her father. She 
had sunk down dose to the much dreaded 
door^ and her pallid lips murmured low 
prayers. Gotzkowsky remained standing on 
the same spot; but the convulsive twitching of 
his mouth, his gloomy firown^ and sparkling 
eyes^ betrayed the deep and passionate emotion 
working within him. 

His most sacred feelings injured and 
wounded in the most deadly manner^ he felt 
no pity, no further compassion for the poor 
trembling girl before him, who watched his 
every movement with timid and anxious eyes. 
Intense anger against his daughter, who, his 
heart told him, had crushed his honour in the 
dust, animated his whole being. A long and 
awful pause ensued. There was no sound 
heard but Gotzkowsky's loud and laboured 
breathing and Elise's low murmured prayers* 
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Gotzkowsky suddenly moved and proudly 
threw back his head ; with firm steps he went 
to the glass doors leading to the balcony^ and 
carefully locked them and the opposite one. 
No one could now enter — no one could disturb 
this terrible interview, Elise saw this with 
horror, and whispered, " Mercy ! mercy ! I shall 
die of terror ! '^ 

Gotzkowsky came up to her, and seizing her 
hand, he impetuously raised her from the floor 
on which she had sunk. ** We are now alone/* 
said he, and his voice sounded hoarse and 
rough ; " answer me quickly, who is at this 
moment concealed in your bedroom ?'* 

" No one, father ! " 

" No one ? *' asked he, wildly, " why then 
are you trembling thus ? ^' 

" Because you look so fiercely at me," said 
she, timidly. 

Her father cast away her hand violently. 

" Liar ! " said he, furiously. *^ You are then 
determined to see me kill him ! '' He snatched 
up his 'dagger from the table and approached 
the contested entrance. 
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^ Oh ! father, what are you gcmig to do ? '^ 
cried Elne^ throwing herself between, hiia and 
file door and daspmg her hands. 

^To Idll the robber who has stokn my 
daughter's honour.^ 

^ Father^ father I I solemnly swear that I am 
umocent,^^ cried Elise, strirmg with eonvuldve 
strength to hold him back. 

'^ Then let me have the proof o£ \yova inno- 
cence/^ said Gotzkowsky^ reptdsii^ her : with 
the fleetness of a gazelle she sprang forwards, 
rashed to the door^ and grasped the lock with 
both hands* 

^^ No^ father ! I stay liere. No power shall 
force me away/' said she^ in a determined 
Toice. ^ Ton shall not insult yourself and me 
so deeply as to suspect my innocence or my 
honour^ or to require any proo£s of either.'^ 

This resolute opposition only still further 
irritated Gotzkowsky's anger, and furnished 
him with a fresh proof of her guilt. 

A fit of fury seized him, and^ with iq>lified 
arms and eyes sparkling with anger, he went 
up to Elise, exclaiming: ^^Come from that 
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door instantly, or, by heavens, I shall forget 
that yovL are mj child V^ 

^^ Oh P said she, panting, ^' you have often 
forgotten it ; but think of it now, remember 
that I am the daughter of the woman you once 
loved so fondly. Trust me, father! I swear, 
by the memory of my mother, that my honour 
is pure from every stain, and, however strongly 
appearances may be against me, yet I am inno- 
cent. Never did I commit a single action 
which could shame my father. Believe this, 
give me your hand, and say, I believe in your 
innocence; I trust your word even without 
proofs.'* 

She sank on her knees before him, lifting up 
her hands imploringly, while tearft of anguish 
trickled over her pallid face. 

Gotzkowsky looked at her long and silently, 
and the tears of his child softened the fother's 
heart. 

^ I may have done her injustice/' said he, 
in a low voice, gazing steadfastly at her weep- 
ing face. ^ She maybe entirely innocent; but 
I will have certainty/' He pressed his hands 
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to bis burning forebead, and, wben be removed 
them, the expression of bis countenance was 
composed and gentle, bearing no traces of bis 
recent passion. " I am ready to believe you,^' 
said be. ^^ Come, Elise, bere is my band.'' 

Elise uttered a cry of joy, rose from ber 
knees, and pressed ber burning lips to ber 
fiitber's outstretcbed hand. 

** Father, I thank you !" said she, tenderly; 
^* I shall never cease to thank you." 

Gotzkowsky grasped her bands in his, and, 
while speaking to ber, he drew nearer, as if by 
chance, to the boldly^guarded door. 

*' You are right, my child," said he ; ** I was 
a fool to distrust you, but I am jealous of my 
honour, the most valuable possession of an up- 
right man. Gold will buy much, but it will 
not buy honour — true honour is pure and 
bright as crystal, thus the least breath dims it. 
Ob! how the envious malicious world would 
rejoice if a stain could be found on my good 
name ; but woe to the person who dimmed it, 
were the criminal even my own child." 

Elise turned pale, and cast down ber eyes ; 
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Ootzkowsky saw it. He was still holding her 
hand in his, and drawing nearer by degrees to 
the door ; but he forced himself to moderate 
his voice to mildness and gentleness. ^^ I re- 
peat it," said he ; *^ I was wrong, but it was a 
fearful suspicion which assailed me, and I will 
now acknowledge the cause, my child. The 
Russian officer who entered the city with the 
flag of truce to make terms with the magis- 
trates, as to the surrender of Berlin, was 
accompanied by ten soldiers and two officers. 
While the superior officer was negotiating in 
the upper room of the Town-hall, his comrades 
remained on the ground-floor. I accompanied 
the former down stairs when the interview was 
over, and we found his miUtary escort in much 
trouble and anxiety, because one of their 
officers had left them two hours previously 
and had not yet returned, though they had 
called and sought him in every direction. The 
Russians raged furiously, exclaiming, that one 
of their officers had been massacred. I pacified 
them, but I could not pacify my own heart. 
I shuddered when I heard the name of the 
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missing officer. Shall I tell it to ycm?'' 
Elise did not answer ; she looked at her fieither 
with tears in hor eyes, and shook her head 
ISuntly. Gtotzkowsky contaaned* ^ It is the 
name of one to whom I have shown ranch 
kindness — ^to whom I hospitably opened my 
house — and who, as a reward for my friend- 
ship, tried to steal my daughter's heart teom 
me like a common thief. Oh ! don't attempt 
to deny it, Elise — I know it but too well; and, 
if I have avoided hitherto speaking to yon on 
this subject, it has been solely because I placed 
sufficient confidence in your sound judgment, 
and your pure heart, to believe that you would 
make an effort to renoxmce a feeling, which 
could only cause you to swerve from the paths 
of duty and honour. I don't say that you 
loved him, but he wished to induce you to 
love him unknown to your father — that was 
the gratitude he showed for my hospitality." 

Speaking thus, Gotzkowsky grasped closer 
his daughter's hand, drawing her nearer to the 
door. 

" Well,'* continued he, ** the insane idea did 
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occur to me — what if this man has had the 
audacity and rashness to go to my daughter? 
Bat^ I think I forgot to name him to you. 
This traitor to the rights of hospitality — this 
false friend — ^is called Feodor Von Brenda; 
and the officer who deserted his party to>day^ 
probahly to seek out some love adventure^ 
is also Feodor Ton Brenda. Why do you 
tremble ?'^ said he iiercdy^ as her hand con- 
TulsiTely moved within has grasp. 

'^ I am not tremblings father/' said she^ striy- 
ing for composure. 

Gotzkowsky continued in a still louder and 
more irritated voice, " Forgive me the tliought^ 
my child ! I ought to have known that, even 
if this reckless Russian had tried to renew a 
former acquaintance with you, my daughter is 
incapable of the meanness and weakness of 
welcoming him, or of tarnishing her honour for 
the sake of a Russian barbarian !'^ 

" Father !'^ cried Elise in horror, and forget- 
ting all caution, *^ speak lower.'^ 

" So some one can hear us ?" said Gotz- 
kowsky, seizing violently his daughter's arm ; 
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'^ but I choose to speak loud. I choose to say 
distinctly, that he who hides like a craven, in- 
stead of defending himself^ is a base coward, 
who weighs his own miserable life in the 
balance against the honour of a lady. No 
German could act thus — ^none but a Russian is 
faint-hearted enough to prefer creeping into a 
comer to hide, rather than to come forth like 
a man to justify himself/' 

At the same moment the door of the bed- 
room was thrown violently open, and the Rus- 
sian colonel appeared on the threshold<^his 
face glowing with rage, and his eyes sparkUng 
with fury. 
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TWO HEROES. 

Elisb uttered a despairing cry of horror, 
and stared at her lover as if frozen to the spot. 

A gloomy malicious pleasure lit up Gotz- 
kowsky's face : ^^ Ah ! at last V^ said he^ and 
casting away his daughter's hand^ he impetu* 
ously seized his sword. 

The colonel, however, advanced towards him 
coolly : '^ I am here, sir,^' said he scomfally; 
^^ here to defend my own honour, and to re- 
venge every insult/' 

^^ I have forced you from your hiding-place, 
as the dog forces a beaver from its hole," 
cried Gotzkowsky with a sneering laugh, which, 
according to his intention, violently irritated 
the young officer. Both stood opposite each 
other with looks full of rage and hatred. Elise 
threw herself between them, and, sinking on 
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her knees, she sobbed forth, " Kill me, father ! 
kill me, and revenge thus your honour !^^ 

But Gotzkowsky cast her ruthlessly from 
him. " Away with you!^^ said he sternly, ^^this 
is not your place — ^give us room ; there is a 
man on whom I can svoDge myself/^ 

F^dor gently approached Elise, who was 
still kneeling, wriaging her hands, «nd moen- 
ing. He raised her, and, sflber whispering some 
low words, he led her to a coach. He iJien 
tamed to Gotzkowsky : ^ Tour honour is Sree 
from every stain, sir,'* said he solemxdy. ^nnitidc 
of me as you will, but at least respect llie 
virtue of your daughter. EKse is innocent — I 
will swear it*^ 

** Innocent!" cried Gotskowsky bitterly; 
*^ innocent ! your presence is sufficient to Mast 
her innocence for ever !*' 

^ Father, kill me, if you wiU, but do not 
further insult him,*' cried Elise, while the blood 
rushed to her cheeks. 

"Vent your wrath on me,'* said Feodor 
angrily; '^it is truly barbarous to attack a 
defenceless ^1.'^ 
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Gotzkowsky laughed Jiloady and said in a 
mocking tone, ^ It is weU for 3^0a to talk of 
barbarism — you, a Russian ! ^^ 

Feodor uttered an ezckmation of fury^ 
grasping his wwrd, and m>»tehi>>g it oat of its 
sheath. 

*^ At last !'' cried Gatekowsky triumphantly, 
raising his weapon also. 

Elise, driven to desperation at this saght, and 
utterly disr^ardiag die naked swords, threw 
herself between them. She implored Feodor 
with anguish not to turn hk sword against her 
father; but Gotzkowsky's voice overpowered 
hers. Such violent words of insulting mockery 
and furious rage issued from his Ups, that the 
young officer^ wounded in his military honour, 
would no longer listen to the distracted en- 
treaties of Elise. It was he who now impelled 
her from the spot, and once more stood oppo- 
site Gotzkowsky with uplifted sword. 

*^ You must either kill me, or wash out these 
insults with your blood,^* cried he, placing him- 
self in a posture of defence. 

Both were silent — ^and the conflict com- 
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menced. It was a dreadfiil silence^ only in- 
terrupted by the collision of their swords, and 
by the solitary cry of fury, or pleasniei with 
which each hard stroke was given or receiyed. 

Elise had hid her head in the cushions of 
the sofa and was earnestly praying. She felt 
as if her senses must give way, and she humbly 
entreated her Heavenly Father to release her 
from such martyrdom by madness or death, or 
to send her help and deliverance in this dread- 
ful hour. 

In the heat of their rage and the ardour of 
their combat the opponents had not heard the 
wild cries and sudden rush of feet in the house 
below ; they were not aware that a picket of 
Austrian soldiers was marching down the street, 
and had stopped before the door, the com- 
manding officer, in a loud voice, demanding 
the surrender of the artilleryman who had taken 
refuge in their house. As this demand had 
met with no response, the officer had ordered 
his men to burst open the doors, and to enter 
the house by force ; but Bertram had prevented 
the execution of this order by causing the doors 
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to be thrown open, requesting the Austrian 
officer to search the house along with his sol-* 
diers, to convince himself that no one was con- 
cealed within. The soldiers knowing well the 
price set on the head of Fritz the artilleryman^ 
eagerly searched every room, and had now 
reached the locked doors of the saloon over- 
looking the garden. Just at the moment when 
the combat was most furious, it was inter- 
rupted by the heavy blows of muskets on the 
door, and loud cries to open it without delay. 
The combatants were, therefore, forced to pause 
in their bitter conflict ; they dropped the points 
of their swords and listened ; but Elise started 
up, and, rushing to the door, with a cry of 
thankfulness, she opened it. An officer of the 
Lacy rifles entered along with some soldiers, 
while the remainder made the rooms below and 
the passages resound with their wild cries. 

The officer demanded, in an imperious and 
threatening voice, that Fritz the artilleryman 
should be instantly given up to him ; he de- 
clared that he had been traced to this house, 
where he had taken refugej that he could not 
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possibly have quitted it as spies had been im- 
mediately placed round the house. No one 
made any reply to his threats ; and, as all pre- 
sent persisted in preserving a sullen silence in 
spite of his repeated and furious threats, he at 
last announced his determination instantly to 
set fire to the house if the man he sought was 
not brought forth from his hiding-place and 
given up to him. 

Gotzkowsky at first had been so confounded 
by the interruption that he had scarcely heard 
the Austrian officer^s intemperate words, but 
he now began by degrees to recover his com- 
posure, and to be able to command his atten- 
tion to outward things. He raised his head, as 
if suddenly waking from a dream, and looked 
round in amazement. The Austrian oflBicer 
repeated his demand in a still louder and more 
infuriated voice. Gotzkowsky had quite re- 
covered his usual coolness and presence of 
mind, and declared, in a decided tone, that no 
one was hid here. 

"But I know he is here,'^ exclaimed the 
officer, " some of my soldiers traced him to this 
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very house — saw him enter, and instantly sur- 
rounded it. Give him up to us and avoid all 
further bloodshed;^' and, turning to his sol- 
diers, he continued, ^^ search every room, — every 

hole and comer, — ^the man is here, and ^^ 

He suddenly interrupted himself, and looked 
intently towards the door through which fresh 
soldiers were every minute pouring in. ^^ Had 
not the man a white miUtary cloak and a broad- 
brimmed hat when you saw him ?^' asked he. 

When the soldiers affirmed this, the officer 
went to the door and lifted from among his 
soldiers' feet the hat and cloak of the artillery- 
man. " Will you any longer attempt to deny 
that the man is concealed here?^' asked the 
officer with a shout of delight 

Gotzkowsky said nothing, but looked down 
thoughtfully. 

The young Russian colonel, on the entrance 
of the soldiers, had withdrawn to the furthest 
comer of the room, watching with the mos 
eager interest the scene passing before him. 
One word from him would have brought the 
affair to a speedy conclusion,^ for having been 
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an involuntary listener he knew evdytliing 
connected with the artilleryman, and of course 
had overheard the directions as to the place of 
his concealment, but it never for a moment 
occurred to him to become an informer and 
traitor. He was in the deepest anxiety to see 
the result of the afiisdr, and resolved^ if the 
danger became more imminent, to hasten to 
the assistance of Fritz, and to defend him with 
his sword from the fury of the Austrians. 

Gotzkowsky still stood silent He was re- 
flecting on the best means of turning aside the 
dangers which threatened the valiant defender 
of Berlin, whose actual presence in the house 
he could scarcely any longer deny after such 
conclusive proofs. Suddenly, as if an electric 
flash had illumined his soul, his countenance 
cleared up, and his eye turned with a pe- 
culiar and strange expression to F^odor von 
Brenda. 

*' Well ! '^ asked the oflScer, " do you perse- 
vere now in your denial ?^' 

" No, I deny it no longer,'^ said Gotzkowsky 
resolutely. " You are right, sir ; the artillery- 
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man who mowed down your soldiers by his 
cannon is here ; he is now in my house." 

The soldiers burst again into a loud cry of • 
triumph. Elise, however, gazed at her father 
in horror and anguish, and tremblingly sought 
to discover his intentions in his countenance. 

" Can he really mean to betray the man 
whom I heard him swear to protect with his 
life?^' thought Feodor ; and, impelled by curio- 
sity, he approached the group in the middle of 
the room. Suddenly he felt the pressure of 
Gotzkowsky's hand on his shoulder, and en- 
countered his glance of gloom and hatred. 

*' You are searching for Fritz?'* said Gotz- 
kowsky in a harsh voice. *^ Here he is ! *' 

A faint scream and a scornful laugh were 
beard. 

It was Elise who uttered the scream at this 
unexpected turn in the affair, and Feodor von 
Brenda laughed ; but Gotzkowsky took no 
notice of either. He turned to Feodor, and, 
grasping his hand fiercely, he assumed a friendly 
and mournful expression of countenance, and 
said, ^^ My dear friend, you see that all denial 
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it now vain ; our stratagem has, alas ! proved 
fruitless.'' 

<^ What stratagem ?'' said the Austrian officer 
and F^odor at the same moment. 

Gotzkowsky said sadly to Feodor^ ^Make 
no further attempt at concealment^ my brave 
&II0W ! you see it is no use.'' He then turned 
to the Austrian officer, saying, ^^ We had hoped 
to have secured his escape by dressing him in 
this Russian uniform^ which Greneral Sievers* 
aide-de-camp forgot when he left my house; 
but unfortunately the hat and cloak betrayed 
us.^ 

Colonel von Brenda stared at Gotzkowsky 
in amazement, and this singular 7U9e seemed 
to amuse him exceedingly. He considered it 
only a diverting adventure offered to him by 
Gotzkowsky's cunning and personal hatred, 
and felt by no means disposed to refuse to 
play his part in it, and thus save the life iA 
a brave soldier. He, a Russian colonel — the 
favourite of an Empress — ^to pass for a common 
artilleryman, whose life was in danger ! His 
bold adventurous nature found excitement in 
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playing the part of a criminal condemned to 
die. 

" Come, my man !'^ said the Austrian officer, 
" I suppose you won't attempt to deny you are 
the man we are looking for P' 

'* What use would it be of now ?'^ answered 
Feodor ; ^* the very man who swore to protect 
me has betrayed me. I am Fritz the artillery- 
man ! " 

Elise rushed to her lover with a cry of 
horror. ^^ No !*' exclaimed she in a shriU voice, 
« he is '' 

Her father's hand was pressed violently 
against her lips. '^ One syllable more, and you 
are his murderess !" whispered he fiercely. 

The Austrian officer looked at his prisoner 
dubiously. *^ You admit your identity, then V^ 
said he to Feodor. " You acknowledge being 
the very man who directed such a murderous 
fire against our troops V^ 

"I already told you I was the man,^' said 
Feodor coolly. 

The officer made a sign to some soldiers, 
and commanded them to shoulder arms, and 
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to place the prisoner in the midst of them, 
enjoining them to watch him strictly, and, at 
the first attempt to escape, to shoot him down. 
When, however, he demanded the Russian 
colonel's sword, Feodor started and hesitated. 

He now became first conscious of his fool- 
hardiness, and the dangerous and, perhaps, dis- 
honouring, consequences, which he had neither 
reflected on nor foreseen ; but, as he had gone 
so far, he would have considered it cowardly 
now to draw back. He wished, too, to see the 
results of the affair in which he had so rashly 
compromised himself. 

He drew his sword, and snapping it in two, 
he cast it at the feet of the Austrian. The 
oflScer shrugged his shoulders. 

^^Your insolence will only make your case 
worse,^' said he; *^ remember, you are now a 
prisoner of war ! " 

" He shall die ! he must die ! " shouted the 
soldiers, pressing eagerly on Feodor. The 
officer commanded silence. 

" He must die — nothing can save him/' said 
he coolly; "but let us first convey him in 
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safety to our general to receive the price set on 
his head/^ 

The soldiers surrounded him, and impelled 
him roughly towards the door; but Elise broke 
through them, and, forcing her way to F^odor, 
she clasped his knees, and with streaming eyes, 
and all the fond impulses of true love, exclaim- 
ing, " No power on earth shall sever us; — they 
are leading you to death ! '* 

Feodor lightly touched her fair forehead with 
his lips, "Fear nothing,^* said he gently 
*' Fortune will never desert a brave man ! " 

He took Elise's hand, and, raising her, he 
led her to her father, and looked at him with a 
long and searching glance. 

" Gotzkowsky," said he, solemnly, '* I bring 
you your daughter; be a better father to her 
than you have been a friend to me. This is 
my last farewell." He bent forward as if to 
take leave of Gotzkowsky, and whispered, " I 
hope you will admit that we are quits now. 
have suffered for my error. You will no longer, 
I trust, visit my faults on your daughter." 

He cast the white cloak over his shoulders. 
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munnured a few tender words of adiea to 
Elise, who was lying half-fainting in her 
father's arms, and stepped back into the centre 
of the group of soldiers. 

'^ Attention ! shoulder arms ! '' commanded 
the officer. In dose file^ with thdr prisoner 
in the middle, the Austrians left the room. 
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FATHER GOTZKOWSKY. 

The door had closed behind the prisoner and 
his guards^ and Gotzkowsky and Elise remained 
alone together in their sorrow and distress. 
Neither spoke ; they stood fixed to the same 
spot and listened. They heard the soldiers 
hurrying away, the house-door violently thrown 
open, and the officer detailing to his soldiers 
posted in the street all the particulars of the 
discovery and seizure of their prisoner. A 
savage cheer from the Austrians was the answer* 
The loud word of command was given by the 
officer, then the rattle of drums by degrees 
subsiding into the distance — 

All was again still ! 

^^ Mercy, mercy \" sobbed Elise, in anguish, — 
** they are leading him to certain death ! *^ 

"Our valiant artilleryman is saved !^^ said 
Gotzkowsky softly, as if to himself, and, clasp- 
ing his hands, he looked upwards. Was it a 
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prayer of gratitude or the agonies of a father's 
heart which his lips were murmuring? His 
face had a sublime and bright expression ; but 
when he looked down at ])is daughter, who had 
sunk on her knees, his eyes saddened, and 
painful emotions seemed to assail him. His 
anger had subsided, and tender compassionate 
love for his child alone filled his heart. How 
could he feel anything save affection and sym- 
pathy for the pale trembling young creature 
kneeling before him ? His most anxious wish 
was to forgive the past, and to console and 
support her. 

Suddenly Elise rose from her knees and faced 
her father, with sparkling eyes and gestures of 
despair. There was something solemn and 
imposing in her proud attitude — in her singular 
composure after such a scene. This was, how- 
ever, only the transparent veil behind which 
were too clearly visible her agonies of mind 
and her frightful agitation. 

^^ Father ! ** said she, gravely, and her voice 
sounded cold and harsh, "may God forgive 
you for what you have done ! At this moment, 
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when, probably^ he is shot like a dog, I repeat 
I am entirely innocent ! " 

Her lofty composure again irritated 6otz-> 
kowsky^ and chased away all mild and for- 
giving feelings from his heart. It reminded 
him of his disgrace and the attainted honour 
of his daughter. 

"You maintain your innocence," said he, 
^^and yet, in the dead of night, a man was 
hidden in your chamber ?'^ 

" I am innocent, father ! " cried Elise, indig- 
nantly. "You may read it on my forehead, 
you may see it in my eyes, which boldly 
meet yours without shrinking. I am inno- 
cent" And, quite overwhelmed by her bitter 
despairing feelings, she continued, in increased 
agitation, " But what care you for this ! You 
neither respected my honour, nor wished to 
avenge it. You only strove to punish me, 
because I dared to be a free and independent 
being, bold enough to love without having 
asked your permission ! The rich man, before 
whom all bow down and flatter, because he is 
the high priest of their idol gold, which rules 
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the world, sees with amazement that there is 
still one being who is not dazzled by his 
wealth, who dares to assert her own will, and 
who has a heart which will not be dictated to! 
And, because this being will not bend to his 
iron will, he treads her in the dust, unheeding 
that it is his only child.'' 

'' Elise ! ^^ exclaimed Gotzkowsky, in alarm, 
"my child! have you lost your senses? Do 
you know that you are speaking to your 
father ? " 

But her tortured heart took no heed of this 
reproach, and only remembering that her 
lover was at this moment, perhaps, suffering 
death, owing to the machinations of her father, 
she gave way to the torrent of her grief and 
anger. She met her father's sorrowful eye 
with a scornful smile, and coldly said, " Oh ! 
look at me as you will ! Your angry glances 
have no power over me. I am free. Your 
own actions have released me from all obe- 
dience towards you. You deprived me of my 
lover, and by the same stroke you deprived your- 
self of the love and duty of your only child ! *' 
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*^Good Heavens! have I really deserved 
this?*^ said Gotzkowsky, in a low tone, looking 
at his daughter sadly. 

But she was inexorable ; grief had made her 
hard and cruel. 

"You shall hear all/* continued she vehe- 
mently: "you shall know how I have sorrowed! 
how I have suflFered !'* 

^' Elise ! *^ cried her father, imploringly, "did 
I not give you all you desired?'^ 

"Yes," said she, scornfully, "you fore- 
stalled my very wishes ; but I was joyless 
and solitary amid your riches. Everything I 
touched seemed to turn into hard gold. The 
rich man's child envied the beggar in the 
street, who had so many wishes and wants and 
hopes.^' 

Gotzkowsky listened without interrupting 
her by a word, or even by a sigh ; only occa- 
sionally passing his hand across his eyes, and 
then looking with a bewildered air at his 
daughter, as if to convince himself that this 
was no delusive mocking dream, but a sad and 
stem reality. 
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When Elise, trembling with a^tation and 
panting for breath, paused for a mooient, and 
he no longer heard the catting, bitter tones of 
her voice, he pressed both his bands to his 
heart, as if to subdue the cry of agony arising 
from the sense of the ruin and destruction of 
his whole life. 

*^ Good God ! " said he, " this is a crushing 
blow ! My heart is broken !'^ 

Elise, after a pause, continued : '^ I^ too^ 
was a beggar — I asked for the alms of your 
love ! " 

"Elise! my child !'^ cried he, "do you not 
know all my fond love for you ? " 

But she did not see the tender and im- 
ploring look of her father ; her eyes were 
turned inwards, and she was only conscious of 
her own agony of soul. 

"Yes !" said she, " you loved me as a jewel 
you set in gold to increase its value. You 
prized me only as a precious decoration of 
your rooms ; as an object on which you could 
lavish your wealth and display your liberality 1 
but you did not love me with a father's love. . 
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You never saw whether I had wept in secret ; 
or, if you did see it, you gave me jewels to 
console me, costly jewels to make me smile — 
but no father's heart! There is a treasure 
which even a father's wealth cannot purchase 
— ^it is love ! The rich man^s child found what 
gold and silver cannot buy. The only posses*- 
sion which was my own you have ruthlessly 
torn from me ! Now turn to your gold for con- 
isolation — poor amid your riches — strive to 
purchase with them the love of a child — mine 
you have lost for ever P And, closing her eyes, 
with a feeble moan she sank back in a swoon. 
The most profound silence prevailed in the 
room — Gotzkowsky was completely stunned — 
the desperate reckless words of his daughter 
still resounded in his ears, and appeared to 
turn all his mental faculties to stone, and to 
fetter him with iron links to the spot. 

By degrees he recovered from this state. of 
apathetic misery — ^the blood which had seemed 
frozen in his veins once more rushed through 
them with re-doubled force, like a stream of 
burning lava; he bent over his daughter's 
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prostrate form and gaaed at her long^ and the 
expression of his features became gradually 
more kind and loving ; he gently stroked back 
her hair from her forehead^ and, as he did so, 
he almost smiled, so lovely and charming did 
she seem to him in her state of unconscious 
repose. 

^ She has fainted, poor child I" said he, in 
a low whisper, as if fearing to disturb her; 
'^ it is well for her thus to lose the sense of her 
misery — ^when she wakes, may she have for- 
gotten all the cruel words she has said to me 

this day 1'^ 

He laid his hand on her head as if wishing 
to bless her, and love and forgiveness were 
visible in his eyes — entire peace once more 
pervaded his soul-*-he forgave her the sorrow 
she had so recently caused him, and all her 
unjust accusations; and lifting his eyes to 
Heaven, he exclaimed, ^^ My Heavenly Father, 
who sees my heart, knows that it has ever been 
devoted to my child ! — I have laboured and 
striven and become rich— for her alone! I 
thought of her in the long weary nights when 
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I was busied with intricate calculations — she 
was to become great, and rich as a queen ; I 
had no leisure to converse with her, because I 
was working for her like a slave, and now she 
reproaches me for this; I have no object on 
earth but my child, and she no longer loves 
me. The world bows down before my wealth, 
and yet I am a very beggar !^ 

Overpowered by the stormy feelings which 
raged in his breast, he buried his head in his 
hands and wept bitterly. 

After a few moments he started up, and, en- 
deavouring to efface all traces of tears, he said, 
^* Enough ! I must not allow myself to be 
unmanned — I must endeavour to revive this 
poor child/' 

He rung the bell, and desired Elise's maid 
to assist him in raising the fainting girl and 
conveying her to her room. Gotzkowsky sup- 
ported her as gently as a mother, and fondly 
kissed her forehead. Elise began to revive ; a 
slight carnation returned to her cheeks, and she 
opened her eyes. Gotzkowsky thought it best 
to draw back out of sight, and quietly quitted 
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the room. He shook his head sadly, and said 
with a heavy sigh, "I have lost my child! 
What a poor unhappy father I am !^' 

He was startled from his sorrow by loud 
shouts for help and cries of distress in the 
street ; they came nearer and nearer, till they 
reached Gotzkowsky's house, filling the court 
and entrance hall — it was not a solitary cry for 
aid, but many voices lamenting, shrieking, and 
yelling. 

^^ Help ! help ! mercy ! save us ! the Aus- 
trians are cutting us to pieces ! they are setting 
fire to our houses ! help V 

Gotzkowsky shuddered. *^ What is it ? who 
calls for help V asked he in an absent manner, 
so overcome by the recent scene that he was 
as yet scarcely alive to realities; but all at 
once he started up, and his eyes once more 
flashed with life and spirit. ^^ Ah ?^ exclaimed 
he in a loud voice, ^^ humanity suffers, and I 
am absorbed by my own griefs ; I know those 
voices; they are thoseof the wives and children 
of my workmen — the poor, the persecuted, arc 
calling on me for aid — the people require me ! 
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to them I will devote my energies^ heart and 
soul ! Let me be the father of the unfortunate, 
and then I shall have grateful children !'* 

Outside, the clamour and cries continued — 
trembling women's voices and the feeble out- 
cries of children called on Gotzkowsky's name 
— ^' Father Gotzkowsky ! help ! " 

" Father !'' exclaimed he, joyfully; "they 
call me thus! and I lament and complain! 
Away to my children who love me, and who 
require my help !*' 
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TWO EDITORS. 

On the morning after the night of terror and 
confusion, when Berlin had surrendered, the 
avant garde of the Russians marched into the 
city through the Konigs Thor. The com- 
mander of the Russian forces, Greneral Tottleben, 
chose to make his solemn entry with his staff 
and 'troops by the Kotbuss Gate, and had 
ordered the magistrates to appear there with a 
deputation from the merchants, to negociate 
the war contribution to be levied on the city. 

Before, however, the Russian general's march 
had commenced, the avant garde of Lacy's 
troops had hurried forward into the Friedrich 
Stadt, and were committing there and in the 
Neu Stadt the most atrocious crimes. They 
rushed into the houses, robbing and plunder- 
ing and maltreating those who tried to defend 
their property ; extorting money by threats and 
violence, to save the houses from being set on 
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ire. It was not, however, the frightful rob- 
bery and misdeeds of the rough soldiery alone 
whidi spread terror and consternation in every 
house and every family, Graf Lacy had made 
out a long list of those persons who by word 
or deed had shown themselves inimical to 
Austria or Russia, and gave it to his ofiicers^ 
with the order to spare no efforts or no deeds 
of violence to obtain possession of the entire 
property of those named. He also promised 
them a considerable reward for each of those 
(so-called) " traitors." It was, therefore, not 
surprising that the officers had scarcely arrived 
in the city before, with brutal and covetous 
zeal, they commenced the persecution of the 
unhappy men designated in the black cata- 
logue. They entered the houses by force, 
with savage shouts, calling out the names of 
those whose destruction they aimed at, and 
whose capture was to secure them a golden 
harvest. 

First of all, it was naturally the pam- 
phleteers and editors of newspapers against 
whom the furious wrath of the conquerors was 
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directed ; for it has ever been tlie fate of authors 
and editors to be the scapegoats of the people, 
and to be made answerable for the words and 
deeds, the thoughts and feelings, of their nation. 
This responsibiUty, however, only attends poets, 
authors, and editors in days of misfortune. They 
have always been persecuted in evil times, but 
never rewarded in a period of victory and re- 
joicmg. 

There were three names especially which 
Lac/s riflemen cried out with fury through 
the Friedrich Stadt and along the Linden^ and 
whom they eagerly searched for in every house* 
The first was De Justi ! Some of the Austrian 
officers, with this name on their lips, knocked 
with their daggers against the closed house* 
doors, or sprung them open by firing pistols 
through them, demanding with wild threats 
that the vile criminals in question should be 
instantly given up, whose capture was to be 
rewarded so heavily. 

Herr De Justi was, indeed, in their eyes a 
malefactor of blackest dye, because he had 
dared to turn his sharp pen against the Aus- 
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trian Empress and her allies^ the Russians and 
Saxons. There were three pamphlets in par- 
ticular which excited the indignation of the 
victorious enemy ; but Herr De Justi had wisely 
withdrawn in time from the clutches of the 
foe. During the night of the siege he had 
taken refuge in a friend^s house in a distant 
quarter of the city, and hid himself in a cellar 
as snugly as possible. As he could not be 
found, the Austrians contented themselves per- 
force by venting their wrath on his writings. 
They dragged his works, instead of himself, to 
the market place, and made a bonfire of them. 
The other two individuals whom the Aus- 
trians were hunting for everywhere were our 
old acquaintances Kretschmer and Krause. 
These worthy gentlemen had little idea of this 
pursuit ; indeed, they did not even know that 
the Austrians had entered the city. In the 
capital hiding-places where they had ensconced 
themselves, they had only been told that Berlin 
had capitulated to the Russians, and that 
General Tottleben had desired the magistrates 
to receive him at the Kottbusser Thor. It was to 
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be a very brilliant and solemn reoqitioii. It 
was hoped to pacifjr the enemy's general by 
homihty and submission, and by offiering him 
personally a large sum of money to indnoe 
him to demand only a moderate oontribution 
from the city. This news was a tfaunder-dap 
to the two editors, for it forced them to leave 
their snug retreat, and to venture out into die 
wide world ; for how could these two all-im- 
portant gentlemen of the Spenner and Voss 
daily papers, who both boasted of always fur- 
nishing the Berhn world with the latest intelli- 
gence — ^how could Krause and Kretschmer fell 
at the grand reception of the Russian general? 
They must, from love of their country, like 
true heroes, forget their own terrors, and boldly 
face the danger, for the sake of the honour and 
fame of their journals. 

Morning had scarcely dawned, and deep 
silence — the very stillness of death — yet pre- 
vailed at the Kottbusser Gate. The large 
leaves of the gates were still closed, and the 
watchman had retired into his sentineFs box, 
resting from the fatigues of the previous day. 
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The grey dawn of morning was still hanging 
like a veil. over the persecuted city, concealing 
its tears and bleeding wounds. 

Suddenly the breathless silence was disturbed 
by the sound of steps, and the form of a man 
was seen stealing cautiously round the comer 
of the street. He stood still for a moment to 
Usten, and, after ascertaining that there was 
not a sound audible far or near, he crept for- 
wards, keeping timidly closely wedged against 
the walls of the houses, and reached unob- 
served the pillar on the right side of the gate, 
in the deep shadow of which he hid himself 
instantly. This man was no other than Herr 
Kretschmer, who now comfortably installed 
himself in his hiding-place. 

^^ A capital nook this ! just fit for my pur- 
pose,^' said he, pushing a large stone behind 
the pillar to stand on, to enable him to see 
better. He climbed up on it, and leant back 
on the pillar, as if it were the leathern stool in 
his bureau, a smile of relief beaming on his 
face. ^^ I have forestalled my good friend 
Kiause this time,'' said he, rubbing his hands 
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together in great glee. ^^ The Voss Journal 
will be the only paper to-morrow oontaining a 
description, from an eye-witness, of fbe solemn 
entrance of the high and mighty Russian 
General. What a rage old Kraose will be in f 
Hark! seven o'clock striking. One hour moie^ 
and the great solemnity will commence. Tie 
Spenner Journal still sleeps, while the Voss 
Journal wakes and watches, to famish material 
for the curiosity of Berlin.'* 

Poor deluded Kretschmer ! your eyes were 
not fairly open, for the grey veil of dawn which 
concealed you concealed also your rival within 
its filmy folds. His cowering figure, sneaking 
along close to the houses, and at last hiding 
behind the left pillar of the gate, escaped your 
vigilant eye. While you were congratulating 
yourself on the drowsy state of the Spenner 
journalist, he, in spite of his sixty-eight years, 
had, like yourself, managed to post himself on 
this very spot, to witness the triumphal en- 
trance of the Russians. 

In great glee at the thought of such a victory 
over his rival, and very much elated at the 
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certainty of his journal being the only one con- 
taining all particulars of the grand entry of the 
Russians, Kretschmer, who had little idea of 
the near vicinity of his rival, now com«- 
menced another self-complacent soliloquy, say- 
ing, 

" I can't help laughing when I think of poor 
dear Krause! It was I who advised him to 
hide, and keep himself close. Poor old feeble 
fellow ! I dare say he imagines that I am at 
this moment sitting like himself in a chimney- 
comer, while there are such capital materials 
for an astounding leading article for to-morrow's 
paper. Sleep on, sleep on, excellent Krause ! 
Kretschmer is wide awake." 

All this time old Krause was snugly nestled 
in the opposite niche, thinking how completely 
he had tricked his rival. " I have no patience,^* 
said he, ^' with that tiresome Voss paper. There 
ought to be a law that only one newspaper 
^should ever be published in any town. Then 
the pubUc would receive all news with implicit 
faith ; and, if they derived their political creed 
from one source alone^ they would never be 
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troubled by doubts or discussions, but quiedjr 
believe whatever Aey were told. If govern- 
ments adopted Ais plan, and only penmfted 
one journal in every city, and left no means 
untried by bribery and favours to make tiiis 
paper .their organ, mankind would be mndi 
more contented, and far less tossed about by 
opposite political opinions and party work. Of 
what earthly use is this Voss Journal, except, 
indeed, to run away with half my subscribers? 
Don^t I wish that the Russians would swallow 
up Kretschmer, and make but one mouthfol 
of the troublesome fellow ! " 

Kretschmer, who hated Krause quite as 
cordially in his heart, had attained pret^ 
nearly the same conclusion in his private so- 
liloquy, and in the heat of his indignation, 
forgetting all due caution, he exclaimed, in an 
audible voice, ^* May the devil, or at all events 
the Russians, fly away with this conceited, 
presumptuous rival of mine, who has tibe 
audacity to pretend to cut me out !" 

Herr Krause shuddered at the sound of a 
voice which so strangely echoed aloud his own 
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thoughts^ but he mastered his fear sufficiently 
to call out " Any one there ?" 

" Any one there V^ responded the voice, and 
two heads were seen popped cautiously out 
from behind the two pillars of the gateway^ 
and two pairs of eyes intently staring at each 
other. 

In the mean time the light had dawned 
morCj and the two editors recognised each 
other with a shudder. 

*^ Good Heavens ! it is that old beast Ejrause V^ 
cried Kretschmer. ^^ I declare ifs that tiresome 
prig Kretschmer — devil take him V^ said the 
other. 

While privately cursing each other^ the 
two editors darted from behind the pillars 
of the gate and rushed into each other's 
arms, with mutual assurances of faithful friend- 
ship. 

^^ I declare I am right ! it is my dear friend 
Krause ?' 

" Oh ! what happiness ! my precious col- 
league Kretschmer!" and they wrung each 
other's hands, reiterating their expressions of 
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regard and friendship, while hating each other 
cordially in their hearts. 

But these two worthies were not the only 
persons who were approaching the Kottbusser 
Thor in the grey dawn of morning. One of 
the Austrian officers who was out on an expe- 
dition with a piquet of soldiers, hunting for 
the two editors, was at that moment marching 
round the comer with his men, turning his 
irate look in every direction, and examining 
every window as he passed along. His eyes 
suddenly fell on the two men, who shrunk back 
with a guilty start. 

The officer came straight up to them, and 
asked their names. Neither had sufficient 
presence of mind to speak. The officer re- 
peated his question, accompanied by angry 
threats, well calculated to convince Krause of 
the imperative necessity of an immediate 
answer. He therefore bowed courteously to 
the officer, and, pointing to Kretschmer, said 
blandly, " This is Herr Kretschmer, the editor 
of the Voss newspaper." 

Kretschmer glared at him in the most ma- 
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levolent manner^ and said, with a malicious 
smile, *^ And this is Herr Krause, the editor of 
the Spenner paper." An expression of tri- 
umphant joy lit up the oflScer's countenance. 
^' You are my prisoners, gentlemen/^ said he, 
making a sign to his soldiers to seize them 
both. 

Krause turned pale, and, stepping back, 
said, ^^ Sir, this must be a mistake ! we £gre 
quiet, peaceful citizens, who have nothing to 
do with war — the pen, and not the sword, is 
our profession.^' 

" Our imprisonment would be a breach of 
national law,^' cried Kretschmer furiously, en- 
deavouring to push aside the soldiers who 
approached to seize him. 

The officer laughed. *^ There are no national 
rights," said he, *^ in time of war ; you are my 
prisoners. OflF with them !" And, in spite of 
their struggles and resistance, and cries for 
help, the two editors were dragged along as 
prisoners to the guardroom in the Neumarkt, 
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TIIE CHIEF ^lAGISTRATE OF BERLIN. 

For a short time all was still and silent at the 
Kottbuss Thor ; then a movement was heard 
in the streets, and soon a solemn procession 
was seen drawing near. Herr yon Kircheisen, 
the chief magistrate, tottered along in front, in 
full uniform, adorned with his heavy magis- 
terial gold chain of office, which rose and sank 
on his heaving breast, — ^for the worthy man 
was breathing and snorting like a porpoise in 
the extremity of his terror. The second magis- 
trate and all the deputation from the guild of 
merchants followed, led by Johann Gotz- 
kowsky. These gentlemen placed themselves 
opposite the door^ with pale and solemn faces, 
and trembling hearts. 

A sign from Kircheisen summoned Gotz- 
kowsky to his side, *^ Stay beside me, my 
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dear friend/* groaned he, squeezing Gotz- 
kowsky's hands exceedingly tight. ** My suf- 
ferings are acute, and even two bottles of 
Johannisberger have failed to inspire me with 
courage. This is the most frightful moment 
of my life. Is it not too bad to exact that a 
man of my dignity should appear in person to 
present himself before the enemy? It is an 
unprecedented humiliation.'* 

^^ It is as great for the most simple citizen 
as for you/* said Gotzkowsky. Kircheisen 
shook his head sadly. 

" A common citizen takes it far more easily/* 
rejoined he; '^his honour is not assailed in 
the same way that mine is." 

Gotzkowsky smiled scornfully. "Do you 
think that a magistrate possesses a different 
kind of honour from that of the meanest 
householder in this city?'* asked he. "The 
honour of the people is qidte as precious as 
that of an individual.*' 

The mayor frowned. " Proud words, sir ! — 
most indiscreet, I should say,** said he, shrug- 
ging his shoulders. 

q2 
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" Pride and self-respect become every honest 
man/* cried Gotzkowsky ; "but, believe me, my 
respected friend, my heart to-day is less proud 
than my words. It is bleeding from grief at 
our undeserved disgrace." 

" Hush ! hush !'' whispered the mayor, 
turning pale, and supporting himself on Gotz- 
kowsky's shoulder. He had heard a noise 
behind the closed gates, and knew that the 
dreaded foes were fast approaching. At this 
moment a loud flourish of trumpets resounded^ 
and the officer on guard commanded the gates 
to be opened. A strange variety of Russian 
uniforms was visible. Cossacks on their small 
sturdy horses, with their sharp lances, — the 
guards in gold embroidered uniforms, — hussars 
in jackets edged with costly furs, all thronging 
forwards in martial array, causing a deafening 
noise and clatter, which contrasted strikingly 
with the solemn silence within the gates, the 
voiceless deserted streets, and the closed win- 
dows of the houses, whose inhabitants dis- 
dained to witness the triumphant entrance of 
the conquerors. 
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None but the ever-curious, spectacle-loving, 
and thoughtless populace, who are occasionally 
designated " the sovereign people,*^ crowded 
the streets to see the arrival of the Russians, 
ready to shout a loud welcome to the enemy 
provided they made sufficient parade, and 
looked sufficiently imposing. 

The ranks of the enemy subsided into 
profound silence. The masses opened and 
formed a passage through which General Bach- 
mann and his staff rode. When he reached 
the gateway he demanded, in a loud distinct 
voice, in French, whether the magistrates' and 
the merchants' deputations were present ? 

The mayor felt quite incapable of answering, 
— ^his knees knocked, and his teeth chattered. 
He bowed his head in silence, and pointed 
with a trembling hand to his colleagues. 

"Is Herr Johann Gotzkowsky one of the 
merchants' deputation ?" asked the General. 
Gotzkowsky stepped forward, and advanced 
with a proud air to the General. " I am he. 
General." 

"I am happy to have an opportunity of 
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greeting you/' said the General^ politely. '^ I 
am charged by General Sievers to bring you 
his kind remembrances. He entreated me to 
do you all the i^ervice in my power. If, there- 
fore, I can be of use to you in any way you 
may command me. I am Greneral Von Bach- 
mann, and appointed Commandant of Berlin 
during our stay here/' * 

" You are a friend of the noble Sievers ?" 
cried Golzkowsky, his face beaming with joy. 
^^Oh ! then I have less fears for this unhappy 
city. The friend of Sievers must be a kind- 
hearted man. You will have compassion on 
us in our extremity ?'^ 

" Tell me, frankly, how I can serve or oblige 
you/^ cried the General. "My intercession 
will have considerable influence with our Com- 
mander-in-Chief Graf Tottleben.^^ 

Gotzkowsky was silent. " Beg him to make 
our war contribution as small as possible/* 
whispered Kircheisen into Gotzkowsky's ear. 

* The Russian General's own words.— See Biography 
of a Patriotic Merchant, page 35. 
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But^ paying no attention to his words, Gotz- 
kowsky fixed his large dark eyes intently on' 
the General^ as if wishing to read his very 
soul. 

"Speak frankly P' said the General. "If 
possible, your request shall be complied with.'^ 

^' Well, General/' cried Gotzkowsky, " this 
is my prayer : Have pity on the poor in this 
city. Order your soldiers to be humane, and 
not to forget compassion in the hour of victory. 
Prevent your men murdering and plundering 
or maltreating the conquered and defenceless. 
Give the world an example of clemency and 
compassion.^^ 

The General looked complacently at Gotz- 
.kowsky's noble, glowing face, and his own 
countenance softened. 

" I give you my word of honour that your 
wish shall be fulfilled/^ said he. " I will give 
strict orders to my soldiers, and woe to him 
who transgesses them. Have you nothing to 
ask for yourself?" 

"Yes, indeed!" cried GotSskowsky ; "I beg 
your permission to hasten away to the Town 
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Hall, to communicate to the heads of the guilds 
assembled there your gracious promise." 

The General nodded approvingly. **Ga, 
and return as soon as you can/' 

Buty as Gotzkowsky turned to depart, 
Kircheisen detained him with a conyulsire 
grasp. ^^ Heavens ! ^' said he, in an agitated 
voice, *' you surely won't leave me here ? 
Remember '^ 

" That our brave citizens will esteem the 
words of the noble General balm to their 
wounds. I remember that and nothing else," 
cried Gotzkowsky, breaking from him with 
hasty steps.* 

"Now for you, my civic dignitary!*' said 
General Bachmann, sternly. " Your name, I 
beg ? " 

Kircheisen stared at him trembling, and did 
not say a word. 

The General repeated his question in a 
louder tone; but the mayor preserved the 
same obstinate silence. 

* Biography of a Patriotic Merchant, page 36. 
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" Have you unfortunately forgotten your 
own name, sir ? ^' said the General, with a 
gloomy frown. The angry, piercing look of 
the General seemed to startle Kircheisen out 
of his lethargy. 

" My name is Kircheisen — ^Von Kircheisen," 
stuttered he. 

" We come as conquerors, sir," said Gene- 
ral Bachmann ; ^^ and conquerors have a right 
to make conditions before entering a van- 
quished city. In the name of our Commander- 
in-Chief, General Tottleben, I must communi- 
cate to you the sum we intend to exact as a 
war levy, — our demand amounts to four mil- 
lion of dollars.^^ 

The Mayor stared at the General with 
glassy eyes, burst out laughing, and staggered 
back against the wall of the gate. 

" Collect yourself, I implore you,'^ whispered 
the second magistrate, striving to encourage 
and to support the miserable mayor. " Re- 
member that our weal and woe are at this mo- 
ment in your hands." 

Kircheisen shook him off, exclaiming, " Four 
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millions of dollars ! a good joke ! Long live 
the Russians V^ 

The General looked furious. ** Do you dare 
to mock me ? ^' asked he, in a harsh tone. 
" Don't forget, sir, that we are the conquerors, 
and you the conquered. I demand an explicit 
answer ; are you prepared to comply with my 
demand ?" 

The unhappy man continued to stare at the 
General with an imbecile smile, while his head 
went from side to side, like the pendulum of a 
clock. 

" If you presume to delay your answer 
another moment/' cried the General, *^ I will 
have you removed by a piquet of men as a 
prisoner, and a court martial shall decide your 
fate.'' 

All looked in terror and astonishment at the 
Mayor, and the other magistrates eagerly whis- 
pered to him to break this unnatural silence. 
The only notice Kircheisen took of their en- 
treaties, was again to burst out laughing. 
Then he fixed his eyes on the General, and 
opened his lips. 
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^^ God be praised ! he is going to speak at 
last," cried his colleagues ; but no sound came 
forth ; a ftightful convulsion distorted his 
face. 

A cry of horror was uttered by the deputa- 
tion^ a cry of rage from the Russian General, 
who, turning to his Aide-de-Camp, commanded 
him instantly to seize the Mayor and lead him 
away. An indescribable scene of confusion and 
horror ensued. 

Pale from terror, the other magistrates and 
members of the guild crowded round their 
Mayor to defend him from the soldiers advanc- 
ing to carry him off, who, amid all the din and 
confusion, continued to laugh and make faces. 
The angry soldiers were beginning unceremo- 
niously to shove aside the Mayor's defenders 
with the butts of their muskets, when, sud- 
denly, a man was seen forcing his way through 
the crowd. It was Gotzkowsky, whose power- 
ful clear voice was heard, demanding the mean- 
ing of this strange scene. A hundred voices 
were ready to answer him, all speaking at 
once, in the most incomprehensible confu- 
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sion; but General Bachmann called him to 
his side. 

^^ Pray, sir, is this man a fool, or drunk ?*' 
asked he angrily; ^^or is it his intention to 
presume to mock me ?*^ 

When Gotzkowsky looked into the pallid, 
convulsed face of the mayor, he hastened to 
support him, and led him to the General, say- 
ing, ^^He is neither mad nor intoxicated, general, 
but terror has deprived him of the power of 
speech. He is paralysed — his face is distorted 
from his vain attempts to utter! You have 
promised to be merciful to the sufferers ; this 
man is a grievous one. I remind you of your 
promise, and I claim from General Sievers^s 
noble friend immunity for the unhappy mayor, 
and that he should be escorted safely to his 
own dweUing.'^ 

^^ You have reminded me boldly of my vow, 
and you shall see that I fulfil it ; only, I must 
say that it would have been wiser to have 
elected a man with better nerves to the dis- 
tinction of representing the magistracy of 
Berlin.'^ He ordered a litter to be brought 
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by the soldiers^ and the chief magistrate to be 
placed on it and conveyed home. He then 
turned with a smile to Gotzkowsky, and said, 
" The magistrates of Berlin owe you a debt of 
gratitude, — ^you have saved their head from 
certain death.'^* 

Kircheisen was no longer convulsively laugh- 
ing. His face was still distorted, and a flood 
of tears rushed from his eyes. He seized Gotz- 
kowsky's hand and eagerly pressed it to his 
quivering lips, sinking back utterly helpless in 
Gotzkowsky's arms. 

* v. Archenholz, page 195. 
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THE RUSSL\NS, SAXONS, AND AUSTRIANS 

IN BERLIN. 

Berlin was now a prey to the enemy^ and in 
its usually quiet and peaceful streets cries of 
anguish and terror constantly resounded. Con- 
ing and swearings and the rude laughter of Ae 
triumphant enemy — ^who attacked the unhappy 
inhabitants with barbarous fury, and, not con- 
tented with robbing them of all their property, 
maltreated them in the most brutal manner, 
heedless of their cries for mercy, and appa- 
rently enjoying their agonies. And who was 
the enemy thus mocking at the rights of 
humanity and the claims of pity — persecuting 
ruthlessly their victims, and hunting them to 
a cruel death ? Not the Russians — ^not the 
wild hordes of Cossacks, — it was the Auatriam 
and Saxons who, robbing, burning, murdering, 
torturing, rushed about in Berlin setting fire 
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to the houses^ and inspiring horror in the 
hearts of the wretched inhabitants. 

General Bachmann faithfully observed his 
promise to Golzkowsky, and the Russian troops 
not only maintained the strictest military dis- 
cipline themselves, but protected the Berlin 
people from the outrages of the Saxons and 
Austrians. 

The persecuted inhabitants had one powerful 
and beneficent friend — Johann Gotzkowsky. 
In compliance with his urgent wish, General 
Bachmann's aide-de-camp, Herr Von Brinck, 
had taken up his quarters in the merchant's 
house, and through his interposition, as well 
as from the high respect in which Gotzkowsky 
was himself held by General Bachmann, he 
was a powerful friend to all the oppressed 
inhabitants of Berlin. He procured for those 
who could afford to pay for it a guard of Rus- 
sian soldiers, who more than once defended 
dwellings effectually from the Vandalism of the 
Saxons and Austrians.* 

The Austrians had penetrated into the city 

* Prussia : Frederick the Great, vol. ii. page 254. 
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in spite of the Russians, and, contrary to the 
terms of capitulation, had forcibly compelled 
the inhabitants to receive them ; and when 
quartered on them, not content with insisting 
on food, they never ceased torturing them till 
they had given up all their jewels^ and plate, 
and valuables. 

Berlin was now only a devastated camp for 
Kroats, Austrian Hussars, and Russian Cos- 
sacks — terror and anguish pervaded every heart 

It is true that even the Cossacks sometimes 
committed a breach of the discipline so strongly 
enjoined on them, forcing their way into various 
houses, and by blows of the knout compelling 
the miserable people to give up all they pos- 
sessed ; but an appeal to the Russian general 
for justice was always effectual in obtaining 
redress. The Cossacks were invariably given 
up to a military tribunal. Eight Cossacks in 
one day, as an awful example to the rest, were 
hung in the Neumarkt, expiating their crimes 
by instant death.* 

But it was the Saxon and Austrian officers 
* Remarkable Events in Mark of Brandenburg, p. 271. 
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themselves who incited their soldiers to these 
deeds of violence and horror, and^ forgetting 
all humanity, urged on their men, by laughter 
and approval, to still further maltreatment of 
the unhappy citizens. 

Totally unheeding the terms of surrender, 
and giving way to their national hatred and 
love of plunder, they forced their way into the 
King's stables with wild cries, chasing away 
the Russian guard of four-and-twenty men, 
who had been stationed there by General 
Tottleben for the security of the royal property. 
With audacious insolence they effaced the 
Prussian arms on the carriages, which they 
then dragged out into the street, and, after 
robbing them of all their ornaments, they made 
a huge pile of the whole, and set fire to them — 
thus increasing the alarm of the townspeople 
by the terror of the fire spreading. The flames 
rose high in the air, greedily licking up, with 
fiery tongues, the equipages which had so often 
borne kings and princes. The despairing cries 
of those who lived in the adjoining houses, the 
crashing of the window-panes of glass which 
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had been broken by the heat, were all over- 
powered by the shouts of the Austrians, who 
danced round the huge bonfire with outcries of 
joy, and accompanied the crackling flames with 
licentious songs. 

This incident seemed to have inspired their 
imagination with fresh vigour, and to have 
incited them to new deeds of Vandalism. 

After the flames were extinguished, and 
nothing remained of the once splendid royal 
equipages but a heap of ashes, the Austrians 
rushed back, and with shouts forced open the 
doors of the house of the master of the horse, 
Schwerin, to make a fresh bonfire out of his 
furniture, filling their pockets with his silver 
plate, and all the money they could find. 

They then repaired to the royal stables, and 
struggled with each other for the horses, jump- 
ing on their backs, and galloping ofi* along the 
streets to carry fresh horror and alarm to other 
parts of the town : thus devastation and misery 
everywhere marked the path of the Austrians 
through Berlin. 

Even the hospital was not exempted from 
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their savage fury. They tore the unfortunate 
patients from their sick beds, and drove them 
before them with mocking cries, and with the 
points of their lances shaking the feathers of 
their ripped-up beds over their heads. They 
even made their way into the churches ; and 
in the Jerusalem church they broke into the 
vestry, and stole, not only the money in the 
alms-box, but the communion plate.* 

And all these horrors were committed — not 
by wild, barbarous hordes, but by the regular 
troops of a civilized state — by Austrians, whose 
hatred of the Prussians had incited them to 
these deeds of blood, and cruelty, and reckless 
plunder. 

The same unfortunate hatred of race which 
filled the Austrians^ hearts, steeling them 
against all feelings of mercy, like an infectious 
.plague spread to the Saxons also, and trans- 
formed their troops — generally considered, next 
to the Prussians, the best disciplined soldiers 
— ^into ruthless executioners and destructive 
Vandals. 

* Auchenholz, Seven Years' War, page 194. 
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In the Bong's palace at Charlottenburg, 
where the Brnhl dragoons had taken up then* 
quarters^ fresh outrages were perpetrated, not 
only against the living, but against pictures, and 
marble statues, and the sacred treasures of art 
— the rare and splendid objects of virtu which 
had been collected here — everything which the 
science and liberality of the royal princes had 
succeeded in adding to the royal collection, 
became a prey to their love of destruction. 
The gilt furniture, the Venetian mirrors, the 
large Japan China vases were smashed in 
pieces; the rich silk draperies on the walls 
were torn down and cut into shreds ; the doors, 
inlaid with the most rare woodwork, were 
hewn to pieces with hatchets ; the most pre- 
cious and noble pictores defaced by knives. 
Sometimes the officers snatched from their 
soldiers a precious vase, or valuable jewel, or 
picture, to rescue it from destruction; not, 
however, to preserve it for the Prussian King, 
but to appropriate it to their own use, and to 
carry it off with them to their own homes. 
Even the most highly-prized possession in 
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Charlottenburg, Cardinal Polignac's museum 
of art^ did not escape their clutches. This col- 
lection^ which^ among other things, contained 
the most beautiful Grecian statues, had been 
purchased for Frederick the Great in Rome by 
<Totzkosky, and the King had always especially 
valued and delighted in it. It was this very 
fact, well known to the Saxon officers, which 
doomed these treasures to destruction. They 
led themselves those of the soldiers who had 
shown most fury in the work of destruction 
into the saloons in which these objects of art 
were displayed, and even assisted them in 
breaking the statues and hurling them from 
their pedestals, hewing off their heads and legs 
and arms ; carrying their deliberate malice so 
far, that they ordered the soldiers to crush into 
powder the fragments, that all restoration of 
the statues hereafter should be impossible."^ 

The poor inhabitants of Charlottenburg saw 

with trembling fear the devastations of the 

Saxons in the royal palace, and, in the hope of 

saving at least their own lives and property, 

* Remarkable Events in Mark of Brandenburg, p. 273. 
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they oflFered the enemy a contribution of fifteen 
thousand dollars. The Saxons took the money^ 
but, in reckless contempt of rights always con- 
sidered sacred after such a contract, they fell 
on the inhabitants with the fury of cannibals ; 
rushing into the houses, demanding sums of 
money; and, when it was refused, stripping the 
men, and either scourging them till they were 
covered with blood, or wounding and maiming 
them by blows and cuts from their sabres ; and 
when the wretched, terrified women tried to 
escape and timidly to hide from their bold 
insolence, they searched every possible lurking- 
place, and, when they were discovered, mal- 
treated and abused them. Not a single house 
in Charlottenburg escaped their inroads; and 
so dreadful were the sufierings to which the 
inhabitants were subjected, that, among other 
horrors, four of the tortured men died in the 
hands of the Saxons.* It was sad to see 
Germans raging against Germans, and exer- 
cising a degree of cruelty and a love of 
plunder hitherto unknown in the annals of 
* Von Archenholz, page 194. 
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modem times. It consequently appeared only 
natural that the Russians should at last be 
enticed by the instances of barbarity with 
which the Austrians and Saxons daily fur- 
nished them to follow their bad example. It 
was no wonder that they at length also began 
to steal and to plunder^ entering the houses at 
night, carrying oflF women and girls by force in 
order to obtain a heavy ransom for them. 
Even the severe punishments inflicted on 
those whose crimes came to the knowledge of 
their generals, soon inspired no terror in these 
misled sons of the steppes and fields of ice. 
Two hundred and eighty-two houses were 
ravaged and gutted in Berlin by the Austrians 
alone. The royal palace in Charlottenburg 
and all the town were laid waste by the Saxons. 
Had the Russians raised no monument of 
Vandalism also to their own disgrace ? 

They did so in Schonhausen, the favourite 
palace of the consort of Frederick the Great, 
who, at the express command of the King, had 
quitted it for a few days and repaired to her 
residence near Magdeburg. Eight Russian 
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hussars forced an entrance into the palace, 
demanding, with violent threats^ the royal 
silver plate. The steward and his wife^ and a 
few of the royal servants^ had been left to 
guard the palace, and the only answer the 
raging hussars received to their demands was, 
that all valuables had been removed to Magde- 
burg. This fact made the soldiers furious. 
Like the Briihl dragoons in Charlottenburg, 
they ravaged the palace of Schonhausen, 
stripped the steward and his wife and scourged 
them, applpng red-hot pincers to their limbs ; 
and, as if the sight of these bleeding and torn 
bodies had given them a more eager thirst for 
blood, and greater pleasure in the cries of 
agony of tortured human beings, they seized 
the other two servants, and, stripping them also, 
they hewed one in pieces and threw the other 
on live coals.* 

* Von Archenholz. 
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THE POWDER EXPLOSION. 

General Von Tottlbben was alone in his 
apartment, at least he had no visible com- 
panions; but he had two very disagreeable 
invisible ones — Grief and Care. Their myste- 
rious whispers forced themselves on his ear in 
melancholy tones, making his countenance 
grave and sad, and causing furrows on his brow. 

He was a German^ and yet he was fighting 
in the ranks of the enemy against his Father- 
land. 

This was the secret of his anxious looks^ the 
cause of his heavy suppressed sighs, and the 
broken passionate words which broke from his 
lips, while with folded arms he gloomily paced 
up and down his cabinet. 

He loved his country, but his love had met 
with no return, save that of cold neglect — the 
fate, alas ! of so many of the greatest and most 
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noble men of Germany ; causing some to die 
of grief, others to take refuge in foreign lands, 
there to seek the appreciation which their own 
country denied them. General Von Tottleben 
was only a German. Why should he, there- 
fore, be prized in Germany? It is true he 
possessed knowledge, talent, and genius ! Had 
he been a foreigner, Germany would at once 
have acknowledged his merits ; but as, unfor- 
tunately, he chanced to be ofily a German, he 
remained in obscurity and neglect, and was 
forced to seek the path of glory and distinction 
in a foreign land. He had gone to Russia' 
There his talents had been appreciated and 
employed. He was now General in the Russian 
army, and the alliance between Russia and 
Austria compelled him to fight against his 
Fatherland. 

But the Russian general could not stifle his 
German heart; so strong to sufier, so firm in 
faith, so true in love, so earnest in hope, so 
humble in obedience, so modest in asking 
benefits — General Tottleben^s heart beat with 
anguish because it so little accorded with his 
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instructions from Russia, and he could not 
force himself to be hard and unfeeling when he 
was overflowing with pity and compassion. 

He loved Berlin, for there he had passed the 
happiest days of his youth, and now he was to 
appear as a cruel tyrant, as a ruthless barbarian, 
to spread death and destruction in the city 
where, though driven from it by coldness and 
n^lect, he would fain have taken a noble re- 
venge by showing kindness and forbearance 
in its hour of need; but the strict discipline of 
the Russian general reigned paramount — the 
orders of the Commander-in-Chief of the whole 
army, Fermore, must be unhesitatingly obeyed. 
He had inculcated on Tottleben the utmost 
sternness and severity, and had insisted on his 
sweeping Berlin with his cannon like a demon 
of vengeance ; and Berlin had been guilty of no 
other crime than that of remaining faithful to 
its King, and refusing to surrender to the 
enemy so long as a defence was possible. 

A fresh despatch from General Von Fermore 
had just arrived, and its contents had sadly 
grieved and depressed General Tottleben. He 
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had received the order to blow up the arsenal 
in Berlin. 

This stately^ beautiful building, which proudly 
raised its head in the middle of the populous 
city^ was to be utterly destroyed, regardless of 
the fact that the demolition of the colossal 
edifice must scatter fresh death and destruction. 

" I cannot do it,'^ said General Tottleben, 
while in his room alone, and crushing the ob- 
noxious paper containing the cruel order in his 
hand, — ^^ I cannot be such a barbarian. If 
Fermore considers me such a savage, he shall 
find out his mistake — I will not obey him. No 
one knows as yet of this order — I will ignore 
it. The Empress EUzabeth is very graciously 
disposed towards me, and she will forgive me 
for not having fulfilled a command which cer- 
tainly never proceeded from her own compas- 
sionate heart.^' 

The door at this moment opened, and the 
aide-de-camp in attendance announced Graf 
Von Lacv. 

m 

Tottleben's countenance assumed a still more 
gloomy expression, and, while advancing with 
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hasty steps to meet the Austrian general, he 
muttered, in a low tone, " The bloodhound has 
caught scent of blood, I fear ! '^ 

Graf Lacy greeted him with a civil smile"; 
he affected not to observe that Tottleben did 
not accept his offered hand with a cordial 
air. 

" I am come to have a quarter of an hour's 
quiet conversation with your Excellency,'^ said 
Lacy, in fluent German, but with the harsh 
foreign Hungarian accent. *^ After a battle won, 
I know nothing more gratifying than to recal, 
with our comrades, all the dangers escaped, 
and, in memory, once more to bathe in the 
blood of the enemy/' 

*^Then I beg your Excellency to remember, 
on this occasion, that the Austrians have no 
right to inscribe the conquest of Berlin in the 
roll of their victories,'^ cried Tottleben, with a 
sarcastic smile; **it was the Russian army who 
besieged Berlin, and it was to us it surren- 
dered/' 

" It is very kind of you to suggest such an 
idea,'' said Lacy, with the same imperturbable 
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smile ; ^^ may I request a more distinct expla- 
nation of this politeness ? '^ 

" You shall haye it at once,'^ rejoined Tot- 
tleben, impatiently* ^^ I intended to remind you 
that Berlin is not Charlottenburg^ and that I 
must insist on you checking your troops in the 
acts of VandaUsm they think fit to commit. 
Be satisfied with the plunder which your sol- 
diers have carried off with their baggage ; and 
be so good as to recommend the Austrian 
troops to learn a little discipline and humanity 
from the Russian army/^ 

^^From the Russians !^^ said Lacy^ with a 
sneer ; ^^ humanity is not precisely the quality 
which usually distinguishes them. So, your 
Excellency really thinks that morality is to be 
learned from your troops ?^' 

^^ Yes, — from the Russians," answered Tottle- 
ben sternly ; " from my soldiers, who neither 
bum nor steal, but always remember that they 
are soldiers, and not thieves P' 

"General," cried Lacy, furiously, "what 
does this language mean ?'^ 

" Simply that the inhabitants of Berlin have 
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placed themselves under my protection ; and 
that I am therefore prepared to defend them 
even against our own allies. I have obtained 
a sufficient reinforcement to set you at defiance^ 
and to defend Berlin against the horrid cruelties 
of the Austrians * The Russian army will 
force them to be humane^ and to stop short in 
the career of barbarity by which they have 
been ravaging this imhappy city.'^ 

Lacy shrugged his shoulders scornfully. 
^^ What do you care about the fate of Ger- 
many ? what affair is it of yours 7'^ asked he. 
" Germany is our mutual foe, and if we yield 
to a weak and womanly sympathy with our 
enemy we become traitors to our own good 
cause. Beware ! — But why this strife and this 
angry discussion ?^^ continued he, changing his 
tone and smiUng ; ^^ I came here expressly to 
ask your Excellency when you intend to light 
the wedding torches destined to redden the 
sky of Berlin y^ 

" What wedding torches r^' asked Tottleben, 
turning pale. 

* Von Archenholz. 
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^^ I mean those which are to ascend from the 
mint, and from the various manufactories/' said 
Lacy^ with smiling composure. ^^ I rejoice ex- 
ceedingly at the thoughts of the fireworks 
which the city of Berlin must display in honour 
of our presence.^' 

"To the shame of our presence^ you mean!'' 
cried Tottleben, angrily. 

Lacy looked at him with contempt. ^^ My 
good friend/' said he^ " a Russian general must 
have a Russian hearty and not give way to 
German enthusiasm or German sympathies; 
otherwise it might happen that you would have 
to give your head in exchange for your heart, 
for, as your German heart cannot be taken 
away, your German head might possibly be 
chopped oflf instead/' 

General Tottleben stepped back startled, 
and looked at him fixedly. Graf Lacy con- 
tinued to smile, and said in a whisper, ^^ I warn 
your Excellency against your own mildness and 
tenderness of heart. General Fermore is my 
friend, and often asks me the meaning of Ger- 
man words. What would you say were I to 
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translate the word treachery for the benefit of 
the general in a mode very disagreeable and 
dangerous for you, an explanation which might 
possibly be finished for your Excellency more 
clearly in the wastes of Siberia V^ 

" General Fermore is neither my commander 
nor master!" cried Tottleben proudly. 

*'But the commander and master of your 
Commander and Sovereign, the exalted Em- 
press Elizabeth. Remember this. And now, 
your Excellency, be so good as to inform me 
when we may expect to see that splendid eagle 
called the Berlin arsenal take wing in the 
air?" 

"What! do you know this too?" asked 
Tottleben in painful surprise. 

*^ I told you that the Austrian s and Russians 
are faithful allies; and with regard to their 
mutual views have no secrets from each other. 
Oh ! it will be a capital bonfire for the House 
of Austria when the Prussian arsenal flies into 
the air! When are we to enjoy this fine sight, 
your Excellency?'^ 

General Von Tottleben was silent. Graf 

VOL. I. s 
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Lacy looked at bim with a cold and piercing 
glance — ^Tottleben felt the look, and under- 
stood its weighty significance. He knew that 
all his future prospects, his freedom, nay 
even hi9 very existence, probably hung on this 
moment^— he must make his decision, and 
promptly too. 

"In three hours you may expect it, your 
Excellency,^' said he, in a firm voice. " Three 
hours hence the wedding torches shall be Ut 
up, and, to add to the gaiety of the scene, the 
cries of anguish of the Berlin people will form 
the music V' 

" Good ! " said Lacy, " three hours hence • 
I must hasten to announce this famous news 
to my officers ; they are all glowing with 
anxiety to see this exciting spectacle." 

Graf Lacy went away, and General Tottle- 
ben was again alone. Absorbed in thought, he 
long slowly paced his room — rage and fear, 
pity and horror, struggling in his soul. He 
knew well the danger which threatened him, 
that General Fermore hated him cordially as a 
dangerous rival in the favour of the Empress, 
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and was eagerly watching for an opportunity 
to effect his ruin ; he must therefore peld to 
imperative necessity. The Berlin arsenal must 
be sacrificed. 

Suddenly Tottleben^s face brightened, and 
hastening to the door he called Iwan Petro- 
witsch, his servant and his serf. 

^^ Iwan/^ said he^ in the stem cold tone of 
a Russian ; ^^ Iwan, I have a commission for 
you^ and if you fulfil it to my satisfaction I 
will pardon your son Ivanowitch, instead of 
hanging him, as he richly deserves ; inasmuch 
as, in spite of my positive orders, he was 
present yesterday at the plundering of a house 
in Berlin.'^ 

^^ Speak, my lord and master ; what am I to 
do ? '' cried Iwan, passionately ; ^* to save my 
son I would willingly forfeit my own life/' 

" You must inevitably forfeit it, Iwan ! ^^ 

" I am your property, my lord, and my life 
is in your hands/^ said the serf, sadly. " It is 
in your power to scourge me to death at any 
moment, if you choose. Say, then, what I 
must do to save my son.'' 

s2 
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•^ Fifty Cossacks are to ride to the powder- 
mill immediately to fetch powder; you will 
accompany them.'^ 

Iwan looked at him in astonishment. ^^ Is 
that all I have to do ? ^' said he. 

Tottleben was not yet a thorough Russian. 
His German heart would make itself heard. 
When he met Iwan's questioning eye he turned 
aside; he had for an instant forgotten that 
he was only speaking to a serf, and not to a 
man; but in a moment more he recollected 
this. 

"You will go with the Cossacks to the 
powder-mill/^ said he ; " and while you are with 
them you must smoke your pipe, and take care 
that the tobacco burns well, and that you have 
a good match to light it with.'' 

A ray of intelligence lit up poor Iwan's 
countenance. " I will take my pipe, my lord,'^ 
said he, sorrowfully. 

" When you arrive at the powder-mill, and 
the Cossacks are loading the powder, you will 
assist them, and while doing so you will let 
your pipe fall from your mouth,*' said Tottle- 
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ben, in a low tone, while his voice faltered 
slightly. 

A pause ensued. Iwan leant against the 
wall, pale and trembling. General Tottleben 
had turned away, dreading to look at Iwan's 
livid face of horror. 

" If you do not strictly obey my command,'' 
said he at last, " I will instantly cause your 
son to be hanged — a fate he richly deserves. 
If you dare to betray one word of my orders 
I will have your wife scourged to death. So 
look well to it ! ^' 

Iwan shook all over, as in a fit of ague, and 
his teeth chattered. " I will smoke, my lord,** 
stammered he, in a faltering voice; "and I 
will drop my pipe in the powder-mill; only 
spare my son and my wife ! *^ 

" I will do so, Iwan ! " said Tottleben ; " I 
will give them both their freedom and a pen- 
sion/* 

Iwan's head sunk on his breast, and he 
groaned feebly. 

" Time presses — so make haste ! *' said the 
General, with assumed sternness. 
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^* I go, my lord ! " sighed Iwan. " You will 
neither hang my son,nor scourge my poor wife/* 

" If you punctually and faithfully ftilfil my 
orders I will take care of them." 

A tear ran slowly down Iwan's brown 
cheeks. " I will obey, . my lord — ^you may 
depend on me — farewell!" He approached 
his master with slavish humility to kiss the 
hem of his garment. — ^'Farewell! I thank 
you, sir; you were always a good and kind 
master to me," said he, and his tears dropped 
on the General's cloak. 

Tottleben had not yet managed to harden a 
kindly heart. He was touched by the humble 
yet heroic submission of his serf. He fdt 
that he must give him some comfort on his 
path of agony. 

" Iwan," said he, in a low tone, stretching 
out his hand kindly to him, "your death will 
probably save not only the property, but the 
Uves, of many hundreds." 

Iwan passionately kissed the General's hand. 
** I thank you, my Lord ! Farewell for ever ! 
Think sometimes of poor Iwan ! — *' 
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A quarter of an hour later a troop of fifty 
Cossacks were seen galloping along the street 
on their active swift little horses. Each had a 
gunpowder sack with him, and those who saw 
them ride past whispered to each other, — ^they 
are going to the powder-mill, for, as they have 
fired away aU their own, they are, in true Cos- 
sack fashion, going to supply themselves with 
our Prussian powder. 

At that time the Friedrichs Strasse did not 
extend beyond the Spree ; on the other side 
of that river suburbs and gardens commenced. 
Monbijou at that period was still a royal pavi- 
lion in the Oranienburg suburb. The powder 
mills, which were beyond the gardens of the 
palace on a spacious heath, were so far from 
the city that even their possible explosion 
could not endanger Berlin. 

Iwan, the serf of General Tottleben, rode 
beside the officer of the Cossacks. He made 
his horse prance, and was as merry and light^ 
hearted as his comrades, the gay sons of the 
steppes. 

When they reached the palace they checked 
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their horses for a moment, and gazed with 
evident delight at the spacious deserted plain 
of sand spread out before their eyes. 

" How beautiful P' said Petrowitsch, the 
Cossack hettman. ^^Do look what a noble 
steppe !" 

^^ Ah ! just like the beautiful steppes of sand 
in our own dear homes/' sighed one of the 
Cossacks, beginning to hum, in a low tone^ 
one of his native songs. 

" This is the most beautiful country I have 
yet 'seen in (Jermany,'' exclaimed another. 
^* What pleasure it would be to take a good 
gallop along this steppe.'^ 

^' Come along,'* said a fourth, " let us have 
a race, and sing a merry song while we are 
galloping, as we do at home.'' 

^' A capital idea ! Off we go !" cried others^ 
eagerly placing their little horses in a line. 

" Wait a moment," cried Iwan ; ^' you know 
I can't sing, and I have only one love, — and 
that is my pipe. Let me light it that I may 
smoke." 

He struck fire with his steel, and lighting 
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the tinder he laid it on the head of his pipe, 
and blew a few whifFs. No one observed the 
sadness and horror with which he looked at 
the glowing tinder, and at the sparks from his 
pipe. 

" My pipe is fairly lighted now. Forward, 
comrades ! and let us sing a merry song of our 
Fatherland.'' 

Hurrah ! huzzah ! They raced along the 
wide Berlin plain, and sung in noisy clear 
unison the favourite song of the Cossacks, the 
melancholy, touching air of " Schone Minka.^' 
Tears coursed over the cheeks of poor Iwan. 
No one saw it. No one was observing him. 
He galloped along with the others over the 
steppe, and blew the smoke from his pipe. 
No one heard the groans and sighs he uttered 
as they drew nearer and nearer to the powder- 
mills. No one heeded the despairing words 
of farewell to earth and his beloved ones 
which he inwardly murmured, while his com- 
rades were gaily singing *^ Schone Minka.^' 

The powder mills are reached. The Cos- 
sacks pull up their horses and spring out of 
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their saddles. Iwan dismounts slowly and 
unwillingly, — ^his pipe seems not quite right, 
— he blows the clouds of smoke into the air 
that it may bum more vividly. It is right at 
last. The pipe burns merrily. The burning 
tobacco-leaves round its head look like two 
fiery eyes. Iwan places it once more in his 
mouth and blows up great circles of blue 
smoke while approaching the door of the 
powder-mills along with the other Cossacks. 
The Russian sentinels placed there allow them 
to pass ; and, gaily laughing and jesting, the 
Cossacks carry their sacks into the mill to get 
sufficient powder to blow up the arsenal. 

How merry these sons of the steppes are, 
and how free from care. Iwan continues 
quietly to smoke his pipe, although they have 
reached the spacious hall in which one barrel 
of gunpowder is heaped up over another. 

One of the largest barrels is now opened, 
and laughing and joking the Cossacks begin to 
empty the gunpowder into their sacks. 

What ails Iwan Petrowitsch ? Why do cold 
drops of agony stand on his forehead ? Why 
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do his limbs tremble, and why does he gaze 
with such anguish and misery at his comrades ? 

They are all sin^ng so gaUy, talking so un- 
concernedly, and filling their sacks so quickly 
with powder. 

Iwan is still eagerly blowing away clouds of 
smoke. At this moment he utters a cry — a 
heart-rending cry ! 

The burning pipe falls from his Hps ! 

A wild howl of horror ! then a terrific ex- 
plosion ! 

The earth shakes and trembles as if about 
to open and to vomit forth the fiery streams of 
a thundering crater. The heavens are black- 
ened by the overpowering mass of powder 
which fills the air. Here and there a human 
body is seen ; scattered Umbs are lying about ; 
fragments of the blown-up building cover the 
groaning, trembling earth. 

But no sound, no groan, no death-rattle is 
heard. 

All is over ! 

The powder-mills are blown into the air, 
and, though so far from Berlin, the dreadful 
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explosion had been heard distinctly in every 
quarter of the city, and in the Friedrich Strasse 
the houses trembled as if from an earthquake^ 
and the glass in the windows broke into 
shivers. General von Tottleben, with a gloomy 
air and deep indignation, receives the startling 
intelligence that the powder-mills are blown up, 
and fifty Cossacks have lost their lives. He 
pities the poor Cossacks, and his faithful serf 
Iwan Petrowitsch. Still more does he regret 
that it is now unfortunately totally impossible 
to destroy the Berlin arsenal. But it is not his 
fault that the commands of the Empress are 
not fulfilled. The Russians have shot away all 
their powder, and, as the stores in the powder- 
mills are destroyed, there is none left for this 
great undertaking.* 

* Von Archenholz. 
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JOHANN GOTZKOWSKY. 

The poor city of Berlin had now a sad time 
of anguish and suffering to endure. Each new 
morning that dawned was ushered in by fear 
and trembling ; the inhabitants seemed to have 
lost all hope and all energy^ and to submit to 
their fate in despairing sadness. But there 
was one man who boldly and undismayed^ with 
the noble firmness of a lofty soul^ met the daily 
trials and cares of every hour. He had but 
one object iii life — to be of use to others, and 
to ward off fresh misfortunes and persecutions 
from the oppressed city. This individual was 
the merchant patriot Johann Gotzkowsky. 
The inhabitants of Berlin, in those days of 
torment and horror, looked up to him as an 
angel -of succour. The rich fled to him for 
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refuge with their treasures ; the poor implored 
his help ; the persecuted found an asylum with 
him ; and the hungry shelter and food. 

There was neither rest nor repose for GotEr 
kowsky. He had buried his sorrow about his 
child in the recesses of his own heart, and 
silenced his misery by the force of his own 
iron will. At this moment he only remem- 
bered that he was called on to perform the holy 
duty of succouring his suffering brethren— of 
being a father to the needy, a refuge for the 
oppressed. The doors of his house were open 
to all who sought shelter there. 

The wives and families of Gotzkowskys 
workmen had rushed to his dwelling Mdth cries 
and lamentations, and he had taken them all 
in. He had ranged beds along his splendid 
saloons, and had prepared couches on his gilt 
and silken divans, for the cold and hungry. 

But the rich as well as the poor fled to him 
for succour. They knew that Gotzkowsky's 
intervention was all-powerful, not only with 
General Bachmann, but also with Tottleben, 
who had issued an order that Gotzkowsky 
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was to be allowed to go and come as he 
pleased.* 

In their misery and need, the usually proud 
and despotic nobles forgot their rank and their 
dignity, and hurried to Gotzkowsky to implore 
his aid and protection, to entreat him to con- 
ceal their plate and jewels and parchments,, 
and to shield their lives under the segis of his 
influence. But, while hundreds sought and 
found a refuge in his house, Gotzkowsky was 
himself in fact a stranger there. Day and night 
he was n^et in the streets ; wherever danger or 
sorrow prevailed, there was he to be found, like 
a guardian angel, bringing succour where all 
were in despair ; and the power of his inspi- 
riting eloquence and kind intervention softened 
even the rude and savage recklessness of the 
inimical soldiery.f 

He risked his own life hundreds of times 
during those days to protect the wretched. 
At one time he was seen in the Friedrich 

* Von CogDJ&zo, vol. iii. page 259. 

t Von Arcbenholz, Seven Years' War, page 194. 
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Strasse rushing into a house in flames^ to save 
a poor child who had been forgotten there. 

In another place he fought alone against 
twenty Austrians^ who were striving forcibly 
to carry off two young girls. The poor young 
creatures sank at his feet and moistened his 
hand with tears. Gotzkowsky kindly raised 
them, saying, vdth a benevolent expression, 
'' How could I do otherwise than compassion- 
ate you ? am I not myself a father ? Thank 
my daughter for my having saved you.^^ 

But exhausted physical nature at length 
would assert her rights. After two days and 
nights of incessant labour, he went feebly 
along towards his own home. When at last 
he crossed the threshold of his door, he 
asked himself, with a trembling heart, whether 
Elise would come to welcome him; whether 
she had pared for him and his comforts ; and 
full of love and anxiety he proceeded along the 
corridor. Elise did not come to meet him; 
no one welcomed him but his faithful servant 
Peter. At last Gotzkowsky nervously asked 
after his daughter. 
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" She is in the large hall, occupied with the 
wounded and dying, whose couches are placed 
there/' said Peter. 

A joyful expression crossed the father's 
countenance. Elise had not then shut herself 
up in solitude and in idle lamentations; but 
sought alleviation to her sorrows in deeds of 
compassion and charity. He never felt more 
vividly than at this moment how devotedly he 
loved her. He longed to hold her to his heart, 
and to pour forth the paternal love which she 
had doubted, and to assure her over and over 
again, that she, his daughter, the only child of 
his beloved wife, was the sole delight and ob- 
ject of his life. But the misery of unhappy 
Berlin left Gotzkowsky no time to indulge 
in the soft and tender feelings of paternal 
love. 

He had scarcely arrived in his own house, 
when he was summoned to receive two emissa- 
ries of the magistrates, who brought him six 
thousand dollars of solid money, with an 
earnest entreaty to place it in security, as there 
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was no chance of safety or protection for life 
or property save with him. 

Scarcely had they departed when the rich 
merchants Wegeli and Wurst arrived with a 
waggon-load of gold and silver bars, which 
Gotzkowsky had promised to place in his fire- 
proof vaults. His house had become the trea- 
sury of all Berlin ; and, if it had been destroyed 
by fire, or been blown up, with all these gold 
and silver bars, jewels, plate, and parchments, 
the unhappy consequences would have been fdt 
on every Exchange in Europe.* 

At last all these precious valuables were 
stowed away in safety, and Gotzkowsky was 
preparing to go to rest, when the door of his 
room was hastily thrown open and General 
Bachmann entered. ^^ Gotzkowsky,*' said he, 
*^ I am come to make a communication of im- 
portance to you, and thus redeem my pledge 
to my friend Sievers/' 

He came close up to Gotzkowsky and whis- 

* Biography of a Patriotic Merchant, page 42. 
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pered in a low tone, " General von Tottleben 
has just received an order to raze to the ground 
aU the royal manufactories and magazines, by 
setting fire to them this very day/^ 

Gotzkowsky became as pale as death. 
" Whence arises this frightful barbarity ?" said 
he, in horror. 

General Bachmann shrugged his shoulders. 
^^ It is the command of the General-in-Chief, 
Graf von Fermore,'^ said he, ^^ and Tottleben 
must, on this occasion, be the more severe, as 
it will be long before he is forgiven because, in- 
stead of the arsenal, only fifty Cossacks were 
blown into the air. There, take this paper, 
and see if any of your manufactories chance to 
be included in the list of those marked for 
destruction.'^ 

Gotzkowsky examined with bitter grief the 
long list of buildings and estabUshments 
doomed to ruin. 

" Did not your Excellency say that only the 
royal manufactories were to be destroyed?'* 
asked he. 

** Yes, those are the terms of the order.'* 

t2 
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^' But those named on this list are not royal^'* 
cried Gotzkowsky. " The porcelain works in 
Neustadt Eberwald, the gold and silver mint, 
and the Lager Haus in Berlin, none of them 
belong to the king, and they are to be barbar- 
ously annihilated. This must not be ! I will 
hasten to General Tottleben, to implore him ta 
recal this severe order/' 

Bachmann shook his head sadly. *^I fear 
it will be all in vain,'^ said he, ** and you incur 
a fearful risk by going to him. The general is 
of a most morose and irritable disposition, and 
your intercession may probably only increase 
his bitterness and fury.'* 

" I care not for his wrath," cried Gotzkowsky 
boldly. " If no one else dares to let him hear 
the truth, he shall hear it from me ; and I will 
force him, both by entreaties and conviction of 
what is due to humanity, to spare the property 
of others. Come along, sir, let us instantly 
go to General Tottleben.'^ 

" No ! I positively refuse to accompany you." 
said Bachmann, smiling. ^* I do not tremble 
when I go into battle, but I have no courage 
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to meet the angry looks of General Tottleben. 
When his wrath is roused, he looks like a 
demon of vengeance, ready at any moment to 
hurl his thunders^ and to annihilate all who 
approach him/^ 

" I have no fear of his rage ! *' said Gotz- 
kowsky, firmly. "The welfare and the pro- 
perty of Berlin are endangered. I must go off 
this instant to the general.^' 

" Go along," said Bachmann, " and may 
God give your words power to touch his heart ! 
I have warned you of your peril — I can do no 
more." 

Gotzkowsky did not answer. He dressed 
with impatient haste ; and, throwing on his 
cloak, he left the house with all the ardour and 
eagerness of youth. 

General Bachmann looked after him thought- 
fully. 

" He is a truly noble being,'* said he, " and 
Berlin has good cause to love him, and to feel 
grateful to him. But who knows if this very 
love may not one day turn to hatred ? Noble 
deeds are easily forgotten ; they sink like lead 
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to the bottom of the sea, while lighter ones 
swim on the surfsu^ Mankind are not a 
thankful race. I should like to know if Berlin 
will prove her gratitude to this noble man 
hereafter/' 
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THE HORRORS OF WAR. 

The Russians had at last yielded to the evil 
example of the Austrians and Saxons ; and like 
them they rushed through Berlin^ robbing and 
plundering, and setting all discipline at defiance, 
regardless of the severe punishment which Tot- 
tleben had inflicted on those whose crimes had 
come to his knowledge. 

The Cossacks, in imitation of the Austrians^ 
forced their way with fierce cries into the 
houses, under the pretext of being the Russian 
sentinels directed to guard the inhabitants from 
outrage ; but it was they who in reality robbed 
and maltreated those who dared to withstand 
their demands. Indeed, they contrived at last 
to reduce plunder and extortion to a regular 
system, and to value individuals on quite a new 
scale. It became a regular mercantile transac- 
* tion, and the Cossacks were the chief traders in 
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this shameful traffic. They crept as stealthily 
and inaudibly as cats into the different houses, 
seized unprotected women, and dragged them 
away, considering them as prizes to be ran- 
somed at an enormous value by their families 
and friends. 

But the Cossacks had little profit from this 
chase after human beings. They were only 
the tools of their officers, by whose express 
command they acted ; for the officers shared 
among themselves this human prey and the 
ransom of their victims, bestowing only a very 
small reward on the soldiers for these forcible 
abductions. 

Thus, for many days Berlin was not only 
under the yoke of a foreign foe, but also a prey 
to robbers and spoilers, and woe and lamenta- 
tion filled every house. 

But the enemy's soldiers laughed and jested, 
and made merry all the more from the agonies 
of their victims. For them, Berlin was nothing 
more than a squeezed lemon, from which they 
were to extract the last drops of juice, to give 
relish to the draught of life. 
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Some young Russian officers were sitting 
together in the large hall of their barracks. 
They were drinking and shouting, and striking 
their glasses together — emptying theni to the 
health of the handsome, brilliant comrade who 
had just rejoined them, and who was no other 
than he whom Gotzkowsky^s daughter lamented 
as dead — ^the Russian colonel, Graf Feodor 
von Brenda. 

He had apparently been justified in his 
reliance on fate. Destiny had proved favour- 
able towards him, as it does to those who in bold 
recklessness dare all to win all, and sport with 
danger as with a plaything. 

It had indeed been a singular and original 
adventure which occurred to the young Russian 
colonel, and all the more interesting that he 
had really been in imminent danger of death, 
and for a short time stood on the extreme 
verge of life. He now rather enjoyed having 
experienced all the horrors of impending death, 
the beating heart, the despair of one condemned 
to die, to know all the overpowering sensations 
of which he had read so much in books, and 
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which in reality and in the heat of battle he 
had never felt. 

But this game with death at the last moment 
lost a good deal of its excitement, and a period 
came when his spirit quailed^ and his reckless- 
ness was subdued by the dread of the destruc- 
tion of his physical life. He had now none of 
the wild enthusiasm which in the heat of battle 
vanquishes the fear of death, and enables the 
soldier to look that dread enemy in the face 
with cool disregard. It was not the giddy 
whirl which seizes soldiers amid a shower of 
balls, and enables them to pass with gay shouts 
into a fathomless eternity ! No, it was some- 
thing very different which the brave and reck- 
less young colonel felt, thus doomed to an 
early and disgraceful death. When the Austrian 
soldiers pronounced his doom, when they 
formed a stern circle round him in the market 
place, and loaded their carbines to shoot him, 
then the spirited young Russian felt a sudden 
transformation in his soul, the blood seemed 
to freeze in his veins, creeping slowly and 
coldly through a thousand arteries to his heart. 
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In the sudden despair which seized him, he at 
last made a violent superhuman effort to east 
off the mountain which seemed to crush his 
breast, and with a loud and powerful voice to 
shout for help and rescue. 

His voice was heard ; it reached the ear of 
General Bachmann, who was passing along 
with his troops, and he hurried without a 
moment's delay to set free the reckless young 
officer, the favourite of the Russian Empress, 
from the hands of her allies the Austrians. 

Graf F^odor now related his strange adven- 
ture, which had terminated so fortunately for 
him, to his listening comrades. The General 
had indeed punished the folly and pride of the 
young colonel in thus madly risking his life by 
an arrest of four-and-twenty hours ; but, when 
he had submitted to this nominal discipline, 
he became still more the hero of the day, ta 
whom his brother officers did homage, and 
they were now celebrating his release from 
arrest by bumpers of champagne. 

After they had laughed and drank enough 
they seized the dice. 
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** For what stake are we to play ? ^' asked 
Feodor, casting a glance of scarcely concealed 
contempt on his young comrades, who so little 
understood the art of preserving their senses 
under the inspiration of champagne, and were 
now with stammering tongues and bright eyes 
lolling back on their chairs. 

Fi^odor alone had retained all his usual 
energy, his brain was quite unclouded by the 
fumes of wine, and the noise and riotous 
gaiety, instead of inspiring him with a similar 
feeling, had made him on the contrary sad and 
melancholy. 

The intoxication of his brother officers had 
only served to sober him, and he who had 
already enjoyed every pleasure and every excite- 
ment the world could offer, asked himself with 
a contemptuous smile, whether these rough, 
unpolished men who were seated beside him, 
were worthy to be the comrades and companions 
of a man like himself, of cultivated talents and 
refined tastes. 

" What are our stakes ?'' asked he once 
more, while he woke up his neighbour Lieu- 
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tenant von Matusch, with a push, out of the 
sleep into which he had fallen. 

" Let us stake our share of this daj^s booty/' 
stammered the Lieutenant 

F^odor von Brenda looked at him in asto- 
nishment. ** What booty do you mean ?'' 
asked he. "Have we become robbers and 
marauders that you talk of booty ?" 

His comrades broke into a loud wild laugh. 

*' Listen to the susceptible enthusiast — the 
cosmopolitan philanthropist \" cried Major von 
Fritsch. " He considers it dishonourable to 
receive booty; and I maintain, on my side, 
that there is no pleasure greater, and none 
more allowable. Let us drink to our chace, 
my friends ! Vivat ! vivat ! Long live human 
prey !" 

They struck their glasses together, and 
emptied them, amid roars of laughter. 

" Colonel, you shall have your share in our 
plunder," said Lieutenant von Matusch, placing 
his heavy hand on Feodor's shoulder. "On 
no account whatever would we deprive you of 
your part of the spoils ; but you have not been 
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with us^ SO as yet nothing has fallen to your 
lot/' 

When Ftodor assailed him with questions^ 
he told him that they had entered into an agree- 
ment with each other, binding themselves to 
share all plunder and ransoms. 

'^ We have already seized more than a dozen 
men, who ransomed themselves for high sums/' 
cried Major von Fritsch, **Ten of our soldiers 
are at this moment in full cry in search of pri- 



soners.'^ 



(6 



I only hope they will bring us as pretty a 
young girl as they did yesterday/' said Ma- 
tusch, rubbing his hands. ^^ What a pleasant 
evening we had! She offered us jewels and 
gold— aye, thousands ! if we would let her go 
free. She wept like a Madonna, and wrung 
her snow-white hands, — ^but her tears and en- 
treaties only made her appear more beautifuL'' 
Colonel Feodor looked at him angrily. His 
nobler self recoiled from these ruthless, inhu- 
man proceedings. " I hope," said he, indig- 
nantly, ^^ that you have acted only in a manner 
becoming true cavaliers ?'' 
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Matusch shrugged his shoulders^ and laughed. 
"I don't know, colonel, precisely what you 
mean. She was pretty, and pleased my fancy. 
I promised to set her free to-day for a good 
ransom, and I have done so." 

His comrades joined in his laugh, but Feodor 
did not. An indescribable sad presentiment 
overpowered him. What if this young girl so 
shamefully carried oflF had been Elise, the be- 
loved of his heart ! He shuddered at the 
thought, and never had he loved Elise more 
truly or more tenderly than at this moment, 
when deadly fear on her account had seized him. 
Was no one present,'^ said he, indignantly, 

to act towards this poor girl with the courtesy 
of a gentleman ? Is it possible that you. Major 
von Fritsch, permitted such cruelty?" 

*^I could not help myself,^' answered the 
Major coolly. **We have a compact among 
ourselves which we have all sworn strictly to 
observe. We have made a law that the dice 
shall decide to which of the officers the booty 
shall fall, and that he who throws the highest 
number shall be the possessor of the prisoner. 
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He must nq^tiate for the ransom^ which is 
afterwards fairiy divided among all his com- 
rades.'^ 

'^But if the person chances to be poor?'' 
asked F^odor ; ^ if they cannot pay ?^ 

''Then they belong to the officer who has 
won the prize by dice, and he decides on their 
ultimate fate. He alone——** 

The Major suddenly ceased speaking, and 
appeared to listen. The other officers had 
started from their seats, and were also listening 
with breathless eagerness. 

'* I thought I heard the signal,** whispered 
Fritsch. 

He was right. A shrill loud whistle for the 
second time met the ear. The officers hurried 
to the window with a cry of triumph. 

" Our Cossacks are coming. They are drag- 
ging along some one. Come, come! make 
haste ! We must throw the dice instantly.** 

They rushed eagerly to a table, stretching 
out their hands for the dice-box. A moment 
of deep anxious silence prevailed. Nothing 
was heard but the rattle of the dice, and 
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the monotonous call of the numbers thrown. 
Feodor von Brenda alone remained in his place^ 
absorbed in anxious thought, his heart torn 
with anguish, while the ever-recurring question 
presented itself. Was it she whom these bar- 
barians had seized and maltreated ? The ques- 
tion burned like a red-hot iron into his soul, 
rending his heart asunder, and maddening him 
with grief and fury. 

The sound of the rattling dice went on and 
on, and the incessant calls of the numbers. 
No one heeded the young man who in misery 
and despair, his hands clenched with rage, was 
muttering broken sentences of pain and indig- 
nation. No one, as we before said, noticed 
him ; nor did any one observe that a door at 
the other end of the room was thrown open, 
and six Cossacks had come in bearing a litter 
on their shoulders. 

Feodor von Brenda saw them, and he looked 
with the deepest compassion at the veiled and 
motionless female figure lai& on the bier, which 
the Cossacks placed on the ground. 

At this moment Major von Fritsch called 

VOL. I. u 
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out his name : ^^ Colonel von Brenda, — it is 
your tum/^ 

" Oh ! he is far too tender-hearted !** cried 
Matusch. ^* He will not throw." 

"Is that true, colonel?'* cried Fritsch. 

Feodor stood buried in thought. " It is a 
woman," said he, mentally. ^ Perhaps a fair 
young girl like my own Elise. What if I were 
to try to save her. I have singularly good for- 
tune in throwing dice. I will, at least, make 
the attempt;'^ and, with a resolute step, he 
approached the table. 

" Give me the dice,'* cried he. ** I will try 
to win my share of the booty." 

The dice fell rattling merrily on the table. 

" Eighteen, — the highest throw !" 

" Colonel Feodor von Brenda has won.'* 

" The woman is mine !** cried Feodor, his 
face beaming with joy. 

His comrades looked at him in amazement. 
" A woman ? How do you know that it is a 
woman ?" 

Feodor silently pointed to the further end of 
the room. There stood the Cossacks beside 
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the litter, waiting in submissive silence for the 
moment to be noticed. 

^^ By heavens ! it is a woman !" exclaimed 
the officers ; and, with shouts of laughter, they 
rushed up to the Cossacks. 

^* Where did you carry off this prize from ?'' 
asked Major von Fritsch. 

** Don't know,'' said one of the Cossacks. 
" We had been creeping along beside a paling, 
and, when at last we climbed to the top of 
it, we saw a garden before us. Slowly and 
cautiously we let ourselves down, and watched 
behind the bushes to see whether any one 
would come along the avenue. We had not 
waited many minutes when we saw this lady; 
we instantly fell on her, and, though she 
struggled hard, it was, of course, all in vain. 
Luckily both for her and for us, she swooned 
away, otherwise her sobs and cries would have 
brought some one to her assistance, and we 
should have been obliged to gag her.'' 

The officers laughed, and threw some small 
coins to the Cossacks, desiring them, with 
oaths and abuse, to leave the room. 

u2 
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" And now let us see who we have got here/' 
cried the officers^ rushing to the litter^ and 
seizing the cloth which covered the recumbent 
figure. 

But Feodor Von Brenda interposed fiercely. 

^' Let me see the man who dares to lift this 
veil !" cried he, sternly. 

His comrades turned on him with quickly 
excited rage, and made a second attempt to 
approach. 

" Beware V^ cried Feodor, in a resolved tone. 
His sword flew from the scabbard, and he 
placed himself in a posture of defence beside 
the litter. 

The officers all drew back. 

The resolute indignant countenance of the 
young colonel, and his uplifted sword, made 
them hesitate and retreat. 

" Feodor is right,*' said Major von Fritsch, 
after a pause. " He won the woman fairly by 
the dice. It is his undoubted privilege to 
negotiate with her about her ransom, and to 
decide her fate." 

His comrades looked rather ashamed of 
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their violence, and exclaimed: — ^^^She is his 
property, — ^we have no right to interfere ;** 
approaching the door to leave him alone with 
his prey. 

"Go, my friends!'^ said the colonel, "I 
promise to obtain a good ransom, and I re- 
nounce beforehand my own share of it in your 
favour/' 

The faces of the Russian officers brightened 
more and more. They greeted Feodor laughing, 
and left the room. 

Count Feodor von Brenda was now alone 
with the unconscious veiled female. 
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THE DECREES OF FATE. 

As soon as the officers had left the room. 
Colonel Feodor hastened to the door and care- 
fully locked it, to prevent eflfectually the intru- 
sion of any of his comrades. He then looked 
carefully into every corner of the room, and 
behind the window curtains, to ascertain that 
no one was concealed there. He was resolved 
to remain quite undisturbed with the unhappy 
woman whose face he had not seen, and who 
yet attracted his sympathy in a singular 
manner. 

When convinced that he was entirely alone 
with her, he approached the veiled figure with 
flushed cheeks and a beating heart, and with- 
drew the covering. 

Scarcely had he caught a glimpse of the face, 
when he uttered a cry of anguish, and stepped 
back in horror. The woman, who, lifeless and 
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motionless, pale and lovely, lay before him in 
all her beauty, like a broken lily, was no other 
than Elise Gotzkowsky his beloved. 

He stood and gazed at her as if transfixed ; 
he pressed his hands to his eyes and to his 
forehead, as if wishing to free himself from the 
evil spell which oppressed him, struggling to 
open his eyes that they might see truth and 
reality. But, alas ! it was no dream ! no delu- 
sion ! it was she — ^his Elise. He drew near 
her softly, seized her fair hand, and gently 
stroked her glossy hair, gazing at her long and 
searehingly. 

The blood rushed to his heart with a sensa- 
tion of suffocation ; and, quite overcome by 
this painful and unexpected meeting, he sank 
on his knees beside her. 

" It is she,*' murmured he in a low voice, 
"it is Elise; now she is mine, and no one 
shall ever snatch her from me — she is my own ! 
my beloved ! my wife ! Destiny herself leads 
her to my arms; I would be a fool, indeed, 
ever again to let her leave me." 

He pressed the fainting girl with ardour to 
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his heart, and covered her face with kisse& 
But this impetuosity roused Elise — she raised 
herself feebly and with difficulty in his arms^ 
and looked dreamily around her. *^ Where am 
I V^ said she, in a faint voice. 

F^odor, who was still kneeling beside her, 
drew her more closely to his heart. " You are 
with me, my angel/' said he, passionately ; and, 
as he felt her trembling in his arms, he con- 
tinued, " Fear nothing, my own darling Elise ! 
why look so scared and in such terror ? turn 
your eyes on me, who am at your feet, and de- 
mand nothing from Fate but that this hour 
might last for ever/* 

Elise scarcelv understood him ; she was still 
stupefied, and her every sense dimmed by the 
dreamy images of her swoon and the deadly 
terror which had caused it. She passed her 
hand feebly across her brow, and sunk back 
again wearily and powerless ; " My senses are 
confused,'* whispered she, softly, ^* my ears are 
ringing ; what has happened to me ?" 

"Ask nothing,'* cried F6odor, eagerly, "only 
think that Love has sent an angel, who placed 
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you gently on his wings, and bore you hither 
through the air. Why search into the cause 
of a miracle when the miracle itself enchants 
our eyes and our hearts ? Fear nothing, fair, 
white dove ! you bring the olive-branch of in- 
nocence and peace, and Love celebrates a sacred 
triumph/' 

But, when again about to enfold her in his 
arms^ a shudder pervaded her whole frame. 
*^ Ah I now I remember,'^ said she, in a falter- 
ing voice. '' Now, I know all — I was alone in 
the garden — those terrible men came. They 
seized me with their rough hands ; they terri- 
fied me by their audacious looks and words, 
and carried me oflF by force ; whither have they 
brought me ? where am I ? ^^ 

" You are with me — with your own F^odor," 
said he, gently pressing her hand tenderly to 
his lips. 

For the first time she seemed fully conscious 
of his presence ; she gazed at him with a be- 
wildered air; a flush of joy mantled on her 
cheeks, and a sweet smile played on her lips. 
She felt nothing — she knew nothing — save that 
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her lover was beside her, that he was not ma^ 
dered; that he was not lost for ever to her. 

She threw herself with a cry of joy into his 
arms^ welcoming the lost one, so unexpectedly 
restored to her. With rapturous joy she clasped 
her hands, and looking up to Heaven^ she ex- 
claimed, " Heavenly Father, I thank thee ; he 
lives ! thou hast had compassion on my tears!'' 

*' Love was my shield,*' said Feodor, gazing 
at Elise with passionate ardour. *^ Love per- 
formed a miracle in saving me — a greater one 
is performed in leading you to my arms. Fear 
nothing, Elise; no eyes but mine have seen 
you — ^no one knows your name — it is a sweet 
and sacred mystery which love alone shares 
with us/' 

Elise shuddered. This incautious allusion 
roused her from the state of stupefaction which 
had hitherto deadened her senses ; it reminded 
her of the world, and broke the spell which his 
presence, his words, and his looks had exercised 
over her spirit Her dream was rudely dispelled, 
and she was awakened to a dreadful reality ; 
the flush of joy on her cheeks faded, the smile 
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on her lips died away, and extricating herself 
with a start of horror from his encircling arms 
she stood with a look of pride and indignation 
before him. 

" Feodor/' said she, solemnly, " were those 
dreadful men your emissaries ? was it by your 
orders they carried me oflF?^* 

Her eyes were fixed on Feodor with an angry 
piercing glance — he looked down in shame. 
When she saw this she smiled scornfully, and 
the sense of her injured feminine honour ba- 
nished even her love. 

"Ah! now I understand,*^ said she, with 
cutting contempt ; ^* I have been told of the 
hunting down of human beings going on in 
this city. Colonel Feodor von Brenda, it 
seems, [plays a worthy dignified part in this 
chase.'* 

Feodor drew near her, and wished to take 
her hand, but she repulsed him sternly. 

" Do not dare to touch me,** said she in a 
commanding tone ; " do not attempt to seize 
my hand — ^you are no longer the man I once 
loved — you may force my body to submit to 
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this reckless deed, but my soul is free^ and 
scorns you !'* 

She looked splendid in the noble wrath which 
shook her whole frame, and flushed her cheeks 
crimson. F^odor gazed at her with glowing 
looks, he had never seen her so attractive, so 
brilliantly beautiful ; her very wrath enchanted 
him, for it was a proof of her purity and in- 
nocence. He wished to approach her again, 
and once more to press her to his heart, but 
she repulsed him with scorn. 

" Away !" said she ; " I will have nothing to 
do with a man who, setting at defiance the most 
sacred laws of humanity, creeps about like a 
thief, attacking the innocent and depriving them 
of liberty and honour !" 

Her voice faltered, and her eyes filled with 
tears ; but she hastily dried them. *< I am 
weeping,*' said she ; ^' but neither from sorrow 
nor from love — indignation calls forth my tears, 
— tears more bitter than death itself/' 

While speaking thus, she turned aside with 
convulsive sobs and wept bitterly. F^odor 
laid his hand gently on her trembling arm, but 
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she was unconscious of it in the depth of her 
grief. 

'^Elise!** said he, "you are weeping be- 
cause you love me, and because you think me 
unworthy of your love ; but, before you judge 
me, only hear me. I swear to you by the 
spirit of my mother, the only woman in whom 
I placed faith before I saw your dear self, I 
swear to you that I have no share in the 
treachery you have suflfered from. Believe me^ 
my Elise ! look at me, love I I can bear your 
look, I can lift my eyes to yours without shrink* 
ing— I have no share in this outrage." 

She removed her hands slowly from her face, 
and looked at him — their eyes met — she saw 
in his that he was innocent ; for love is trust- 
ing, and she believed him — she stretched out 
her hands to him with a sweet smile, and he 
read in her glance all the love and tenderness 
which her timid lips did not venture to express. 
Feodor drew her passionately to his heart; 
"You believe me?" cried he, joyfully, and 
while encircling her gently with his arms he 
murmured, " Let us enjoy this sacred hour of 
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happiness, and not ask to what cause we awe 
our felicity/' But the instinct of maiden purity 
was stronger than even her love, ^^ No/' said 
she^ extricating herself from his embrace, and 
trembling with emotion; "No, Feodor! this 
is no hour of happiness in which my honour 
and my good name may be for ever lost, in 
which calumny may bear on its swift wings 
the tale that a German girl was unresistingly 
carried off to the Russian camp, and shame- 
lessly rushed into the presence of her lover. 
This will be said, Feodor ; no one will believe 
that I was carried off by force ; nor that you 
were a stranger to this foul deed ; the world 
places no faith in innocence — ^whoever is ac- 
cused is mercilessly condemned, even though 
their innocence be clearly proved by investiga- 
tion; they will point the finger of scorn at me 
and say, * There goes the rich man's child, poor 
in honour alone."' 

Agitated by her own words, she raised her 
head proudly, in all the consciousness of her 
own dignity and innocence, and looked at 
Feodor with sparkling eyes. " Feodor," said 
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she in a distinct voice, " will you permit your 
bride to be thus blamed and suspected ; will 
you suffer a stain to rest on the honour of her 
who is one day to be your wife ?*^ 

In her eager anxiety she did not observe the 
convulsive motion of his eyelids and the flush 
of shame which mounted to his cheeks ; she 
did not perceive that his voice was embarrassed 
and trembling when he answered her. 

^^Elise/* said he, "be calm; your excited 
fancy paints everything in dark colours. Who 
would dare thus to calumniate you ? No one 
even knows that you are here !^' 

"But the whole world will know it even- 
tually,^^ cried she ; *^ for calumny has a thou- 
sand voices to traduce the innocent. Feodor, 
set me free. You say that no one knows I am 
here ; then no one will know when I leave this 
house. Be merciful to me and to yourself. 
Let me go'/^ 

" No ! " said he sternly, " I cannot part from 
you thus. You ask too much. I were a mad- 
man thus to cast from me a happiness which 
I would gladly purchase with my heart's blood. 
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I have risked my life twice to see you^ in the 
hope of enjoying one happy quiet hour^ when 
I could kneel before you and gaze at your love- 
liness ; and now you require me voluntarily to 
cast away this happiness." 

" My honour, my welfare, my very life 
depends on your letting me leave this house, 
and return to my father/' cried Elise pas- 
sionately. 

When she saw his determined rejection of 
her prayer in his looks, and in the passionate 
glances he cast on her read that there was no 
pity for her in his heart, anger flushed her 
cheeks. She clasped her hands, and, raising 
them to heaven, she said in a solemn voice, 
" F^odor, I swear to you by the spirit of my 
sainted mother, I will only become the wife of 
the man whom I follow from my own free will. 
It is in my power to leave my father's house 
in opposition to his will, but it must be my 
own choice and inclination." 

" No ! '' exclaimed Feodor recklessly, " I 
cannot part from you. You are mine — my 
own, and you shall remain so.'* 
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Elise drew nearer to him^ and with timid 
and imploring tenderness said, '^ You must 
part from me now, but only to seek me in my 
own home from my father as your pure bride/^ 

There was something so touching and con- 
fiding in her tone that Feodor insensibly felt 
its influence; but, while he yielded to this 
spell, he regretted his weakness, and a deep 
sadness took possession of his heart. They 
stood in silence opposite each other, Elise 
gazing at him with mingled tenderness and 
terror, he struggling with a storm of emotions. 

This silence was suddenly interrupted by a 
violent knocking at the door. The voices of 
his licentious ruthless comrades were loudly 
calling Feodor's natne, and demanding with 
wild impatience that the locked door should be 
thrown open. F6odor became as pale as death. 
The thought that his Elise, this young inno- 
cent timid girl, should be exposed to the rude 
offensive gaze of his reckless comrades, made 
him furious. His eyes, sparkling with rage, 
sought a hiding place where he could conceal 
Elise ; but when he saw that it was in vain, 
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and that all refuge was impossible^ he struck 
his forehead with his clenched hand, and 
groaned aloud in the bitterness of his anguish. 

Elise understood the despairing gesture, and 
her desolate hopeless condition. ^^ There is no 
place where I can hide myself!'^ said she in a 
tone of agony ; " shame awaits me — ^the whole 
world will soon know that I am here !'* The 
officers outside were calling for admittance 
more loudly than ever, and even threatening to 
break open the door. 

Feodor still sought, but in vain, for some 
refuge ; nowhere was there a possibility of con- 
cealing Elise, or finding a way for her to escape 
unobserved. 

His reckless brother-officers had begun to 
force open the door. 

Feodor suddenly caught up the large shawl 
which had covered Elise on the litter, and 
again threw it over her. ^* Let them come,'^ 
said he, ^*but woe to him who dares to touch 
this shawl !'* 

He forced Elise into a chair^ and hastening 
to th^ door^ he unlocked it. 
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DAUGHTER OR SERVANT. 

Scarcely had Feodor opened the door, when 
his comrades rushed into the room with wild 
cries and rude laughter, glancing round with 
eager looks at the unhappy woman whom they 
had this day hunted down as their prey. When 
they saw EUse reclining in the chair veiled and 
motionless, they uttered cries of joy, and began 
relating to the colonel — all talking at once — 
the reason of their importunate cries for ad- 
mittance. They told him that a young man 
had just arrived, in a state of great excitement, 
inquiring about a young person who had been 
carried off by the Cossacks. He had earnestly 
implored an immediate interview with Count 
Feodor von Brenda, to negotiate with him 
about the ransom of the captive. 

"We are come to tell you this,^' said 
Matusch. "You must take care to make a 
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good bargain^ for this is the richest prize which 
has yet fallen to our share." 

" I believe the girl is the daughter of Gotz- 
kowsky, the great merchant,'^ cried one. 

^'She must pay a famous ransom/' said 
Fritsch, laughing. 

Colonel Feodor asked, in apparent surprise, 
"This girl Gotzkowsky's daughter? Don't 
you know, my friends, that I lived for some 
time in Berlin, and am intimately acquainted 
with the rich merchant's beautiful daughter? 
I can give you the most undoubted assurance 
that our captive does not bear the smallest re- 
semblance to her in any one feature/* 

The oflBcers seemed much disappointed, and 
looked at each other dubiously. " Not Gotz- 
kowsky's daughter after all ? But the young 
man said he came from Gotzkowsky !^' 

" So you imagine from that simple circum- 
stance that we have got his daughter as a prize? 
I think, if that had been the case, the father 
would have appeared himself to rescue his 
child,'' cried Feodor, laughing ; " but where is 
this messenger ?" 
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Lieutenant Matusch opened the door, and 
Bertram immediately appeared on the thresh- 
old. 

He had faithfully fulfilled the vow he had 
inwardly made, and silently but assiduously 
guarded every step of Elise's ; and, while Gotz- 
kowsky was absent from his home engaged day 
and night in faithfully serving his country's 
cause, Bertram had protected his daughter with 
ever-watchful care. 

Gotzkowsky's house, indeed, seemed per- 
fectly secure ; it was the refuge of the unfor- 
tunate — the only safe place to deposit valuable 
property. Russian sentries guarded the gates, 
and Tottleben's aide-de-camp lived in the house. 

This state of security, however, only be- 
longed to the house itself. So long as Elise 
did not cross its threshold Bertram was at 
ease. But the large garden tempted her to 
wander there for hours ; and her favourite spot 
was on the very confines of the shrubbery, 
near the paling which was so easily climbed. 
Bertram had not ventured to prevent EHse 
lingering in this distant and solitary spot ; but 
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be had followed her thither unobserred. Con- 
cealing himself carefully behind some trees, he 
had watched over the yomig ffiVs safety with 
a degree of patience and constancy which she 
neither desired nor was grateful for. 

This very day^ also, he had tracked her xm- 
observed to the garden ; and, when he had seen 
whither she directed her steps, he had returned 
to the house to fulfil an important commission 
entrusted to him by Gotzkowsky. But soon, 
impelled by a strange uneasy presentiment, he 
hurried back to the garden, when he heard in 
the distance Elise's cry for help, and, rushing 
impetuously forward, he arrived just in time to 
see her lifted over the paling by some Cossacks. 

At this appalling spectacle Bertram stood 
for a moment motionless with horror. One 
sole thought, one fixed resolve, animated him — 
that of her instant rescue. He was flying to 
appeal instantly to General Tottleben for aid, 
when a dreadful and torturing thought para- 
lysed his energies»-was it not possible that 
Elise had gone with her own consent ? This 
abduction might have been agreed on, and the 
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appearance of force assumed^ that^ in case of its 
failure^ Elise's honour should thus be preserved 
from every stain. 

With heavy sighs he thought of the night 
when Elise had concealed her lover in her own 
room; that night when Gotzkowsky had given 
over Feodor into the power of the Austrians. 
The father and daughter had not met since 
that eventful evening, and no word of reproach 
had escaped Elise's lips; but Bertram feared 
that Gotzkowsky's ruthless and cruel sacrifice 
of her lover had for ever estranged from him 
his daughter's heart; that this hard, though 
not unjust, action had torn asunder the last 
bonds which yet linked Elise to her father. 

Elise could have ascertained quite as easily 
as Bertram that Colonel Feodor had been 
saved by a happy chance. Her lover himself 
might have sent her these tidings, and, in the 
bitterness of her feelings, considering herself 
absolved by his barbarity from all the ties of 
filial duty, she might, possibly, have no longer 
found strength to resist her lover's ardent 
entreaties. Perhaps, in her utter solitude and 
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desolation^ and in the full force of her trusting 
love, she had been inspired with sufficient 
courage to defy, not only her father's com- 
mands; but the judgment of the world, and to 
despise the dread of shame itself, in order to 
be once more united to her lover. 

These were the reflections which checked 
Bertram's hasty steps and forced him to de- 
liberate for a time. One thought alone 
remained fixed in his heart He must rescue 
Elise, even against her will ; even at the risk 
of reaping no reward for his unselfish love, 
save her hatred. Rescue her he must, not 
only from the snares of her own foolish and 
passionate heart, but from the dishonouring 
passion of the man to whose reckless will she 
was thus sacrificing her innocence, youth, and 
beauty. 

But this must be effected by him alone. He 
dared not initiate any one into the mystery, 
from the dread of thus failing in his purpose, 
and, instead of aiding her, bringing her to 
shame and disgrace. 

His resolution was speedily taken. He 
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would search her out and force his way into 
her presence, even if guarded by a wall of 
Russian soldiers. Faithful and self-sacrificing 
as ever, she should find him by her side ready 
to defend her from her own unsuspecting inno- 
cence, as well as from the ruthless passion of 
her lover. 

Above all, her abduction must remain a 
profound secret. Bertram, therefore, told 
Elise^s waiting-women that their lady had 
retired to her own room and locked herself in, 
to endeavour to obtain some hours of rest 
after so many sleepless nights. He left a 
similar message for Gotzkowsky, and, after 
having provided himself with weapons of 
defence, he set off on his pilgrimage to seek 
out Elise. 

First of all he naturally directed his steps 
towards the residence of Colonel von Brenda; 
there he learned that Feodor was not at home? 
but attending some festivities at the quarters 
of his regiment. He instantly hurried thither, 
quite determined, in spite of every difficulty 
and every obstacle, to insist on seeing Colonel 
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F^dor, to discover, from his aspect, whether 
he was an accomplice in the recent outrage, or 
whether Elise had gone to him voluntarily. 
At first he was obstinately denied admittance. 
At last, in the anguish and despair of his 
heart, he used Ootzkowsky^s name, well aware 
that it would prove a magic golden key to 
make all doors fly open before him. And, in 
fact, no sooner had the covetous Russian officers 
heard that the young stranger came as an 
emissary of Ootzkowsky's, to rescue a young 
girl who had been forcibly carried off by Cos- 
sacks, than with joyful shouts they rushed 
towards the door of the room where Feodor 
and the unhappy captive were. 

Bertram therefore owed to the Russian love 
of money, the closed door being now opened, 
and himself admitted. 

When Bertram was seen on the threshold, a 
faint cry was heard from the lips of the veiled 
female, which at once, in spite of the tiiick 
covering over her face, enabled Bertram to 
recognise her whom he sought. An acute pang 
of agony convulsed his whole frame, and for a 
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moment he felt as if he must rush on the wild 
reckless young man who was standing beside 
Elise, and murder him on the spot^ to wash 
out in his blood the injury he had done to 
her; but remembering the sacred duty he 
had undertaken to perform, the vow he had 
made to protect Elise, and to conceal her flight 
if possible, he mastered his rage and grief, and 
by a strong effort of self-control succeeded in 
recovering his usual equanimity. 

Elise in the meanwhile had recognised Ber- 
tram with joyful emotion. His unexpected 
arrival did not in the least surprise her. It 
seemed to her quite natural that, whenever 
danger threatened her, Bertram should appear 
as her protector. She placed such entire con- 
fidence in him, that she felt he woidd always 
be present when she needed his support, and 
at sight of him she knew that she was saved 
from the danger which was so imminent. 

She turned to F^odor, and whispered to him 
in a gentle tone — 

It is Bertram — the friend of my youth. 
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He risks his own life to save mine from shame 
and dishonour." 

Feodor shrunk from the reproach contained 
in the tone of these words, and his brow became 
dark ; but he vanquished this momentary emo- 
tion, and turned towards Bertram, who was 
advancing towards him with a firm step — 

^^ May I inquire, sir, whom you seek here ?" 
said Feodor. 

" I seek a young girl who has been carried 
off by force,'^ answered Bertram, looking at 
Feodor with deep indignation. 

But Feodor responded to his glance with a 
proud and composed air. 

" It is true," said he, *^ that such a crime has 
been committed. Some Cossacks seized a 
young girl in a garden, and conveyed her here. 
I will myself report their dishonourable action 
to the general commanding, for you cannot but 
know that such an outrage is as offensive to me 
as to yourself. I have promised to protect this 
young girl, and I am ready to defend her against 
any one who dares to attack her honour, or to 
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cast any imputation on her virtue. Come 
forward^ sir, and see whether she is the person 
whom you seek." 

Bertram advanced^ and F^odor whispered 
rapidly — 

^^ Be silent^ and do not betray her name. 
Elise's honour is at stake.'^ 

He then lifted her veil cautiously for a 
moment^ and^ pointing to Elise's flushed and 
sorrowful face, he asked with a sneer — 

"Do you recognise her? Can you swear 
that this girl is Gotzkowsky^s daughter ?^^ 

Bertram looked at her with well-assumed 
astonishment. 

"This Gotzkowsky^s daughter ?^^ said he, 
shrugging his shoulders. "It is that kind- 
hearted young lady herself who sends me. No 
one seeks Gotzkowsky's daughter here." 

Colonel F^odor turned to his comrades with 
a triumphant smile. 

" Did I not tell you so ?^^ cried he : " You 
stupid simpletons ! you expected at least a 
million as a ransom ; and I have been nego- 
tiating with the girl all this time to secure a 
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hundred dollars. She declares, with tears, that 
she does not possess the half of that sum. 
The rich Gotzkowsky's daughter is not likely 
to be in a simple white dress like this; she 
never appears but in velvet and satin, and the 
most costly attire. I only wish she had been 
our prize, for then we would have been pretty 
sure of a princely ransom.'^ 

"Who is the woman, then?" cried the 
officers angrily, furious at being deceived in 
their avaricious hopes. "Why does Gotz- 
kowsky interest himself about her fate if she 
is not his daughter ?'* 

^^ Who is she ?'' cried Feodor, laiighing. " If 
you care to hear, I can soon tell you. You 
have been like treasure seekers; you have 
sought gold, and only found coals. You sought 
the rich heiress, and instead of her you have 
kidnapped her waiting-woman.^' 

The officers were furious, and pressed Ber- 
tram with questions, whether the girl were 
really a waiting-maid in Gotzkowsky's house ; 
reproaching him savagely for having, by his 
eager questions and his anxiety, led them to 
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believe that they had carried off the great 
merchant's heiress. 

^^ If we had not been under that belief we 
would never have permitted you to enter this 
room/^ exclaimed Matusch. *^ It was very 
little worth while to make so much fuss about 
a little waiting-maid.-^ 

*^ Precisely because I knew that/^ answered 
Bertram, ^'did I make use of the artifice of 
inducing you to believe that it was Gotz- 
kowsky's daughter you had in your hands, 
otherwise you would not have taken me to 
Colonel von Brenda ; but Madlle. Gotzkowsky 
expressly desired me to apply to that gentle- 
man, and I have done so. You will easily 
understand my motives, and the eager anxiety 
I showed to rescue the young girl, when I tell 
you that she is my sister/' 

An expression of fury lighted up Feodor's 
face at this speech, and he turned to Elise^ 
asking her in an agitated voice, *^ Whether this 
was the case ?^' 

" Yes, it is perfectly true,'* cried Elise, with 
a look of gratitude. " He is my brother — ^my 
faithful brother !'' 
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When she saw the gloom on Feodor's coun- 
tenance^ and the evident jealous fury he felt at 
her words, she fixed her bright dear eyes on 
her lover, and with a sweet smile said, ^^ There 
is nothing more noble, more holy, nor more 
unselfish on this earth, than the love of a 
brother/' 

F^dor^s searching glance seemed to pene- 
trate into her very heart. Perhaps he read 
there all the love, purity, and depth of feeling 
which lay hidden in its recesses, for his brow 
cleared, and his features again resumed their 
usual proud and gay expression. 

With a sudden gesture he seized Elise^s hand 
and placed it in Bertram's. "You may well 
thank God,^^ said he, "that you have safely 
escaped such danger. We have nothing to do 
with pretty young girls, what we want is rich 
ones ; so go away in peace/^ 

"No, no!'' cried the officers, "that shan't 
be ; she shall not be set free without a ransom !*' 
So saying, they pressed forwards towards Elise 
with angry gestures, crying, " A ransom ! a 
ransom ! or we will hold her fast." 

"Let me see the man who dares to touch 
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her/* exclaimed Feodor, drawing his sword, 
and placing himself before Elise, still closely 
veiled. 

*^ I came to fetch my sister/^ cried Bertram^ 
turning to the officers ; " but I knew well that 
I could not obtain her freedom without a sum 
of money ; I have, therefore, brought with me 
all I possess in the world Here is a purse 
full of ducats ; it is my sister's ransom.** 

A shout of triumph was the answer of the 
officers, and they joyfully dragged Bertram to 
the table to count the money. While the 
officers were loudly laughing and talking, and 
busy sharing the contents of the purse, F^odor 
remained standing beside Elise with a dejected 
air. 

They gazed at each other in silence ; they 
required neither words nor signs to express their 
feelings. After a long pause, F^odor whis- 
pered, " Elise, are you satisfied ? '^ 

She looked at him with inexpressible ten- 
derness, and whispered, " I am yours for ever 
and ever/' 

" Elise, never forget this eventful hour." 
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** I will ever remember it,*' said she; *' I will 
keep my yow to follow you yohintarily firom 
my father's house^ even against his will." She 
hid her blushing face on his shoulder, and 
added, in a soft tone, ^^ And I shall expect you.'' 

But, though these words were whispered so 
gently, they had reached the ears of two men 
at the same moment, for not only Feodor, but 
Bertram, who had again approached Elise, had 
heard them. In the heart of the one it had 
caused the most vivid joy ; in that of the other, 
the most acute pain. 

But Bertram was inured to self-control — ^to 
struggle with his passion, and to conceal his 
torments under the appearance of quiet com- 
posure. He went up to Elise and took her hand, 
saying, " Come, sister, let us go." 

"Yes, go at once,'' said F6odor, with the 
calm confidence of a favoured suitor ; and, turn- 
ing to Bertram, he whispered, " Be a faithful 
brother to Elise, and take her home secretly 
and safely.'* 

Bertram^s usually composed countenance 
assumed a scornful and irritated expression, 
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and bitter words hovered on his lips ; but his 
angry eye met by chance Elise's imploring look 
fixed on him ; he could not conquer his feel- 
ings sufficiently to accept Feodor's outstretched 
hand; but at least he resolutely repressed all 
outward symptoms of rage. 

*^ Come^ sister/^ said he^ calmly^ leading her 
to the door which Feodor had silently pointed 
out to him. 

Elise had not courage to leave her lover with- 
out one word of farewell^ though she felt that 
she ought to spare Bertram such additional 
misery. She extended both hands to him — 
*^ Feodor, I thank you/* said she, in a low 
voice ; ^^ Providence and Love will rbward you 
for having been sufficiently noble to vanquish 
yourself in this hour of temptation and trial." 

Feodor pressed her hand fondly, and whis- 
pered ^^ Remember your vow/' 

" Always and ever.'* 

He bent over her hand and kissed it pas- 
sionately, saying, *^Then expect me to-n\orrow/' 

" I will,'* said she, softly, with a smile, pass- 
ing through the door-way. 

y2 
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** I will ever remember it,*' said she; " I will 
keep my vow to follow you voluntarily from 
my father's house^ even against his will/' She 
bid her blushing face on his shoulder, and 
added, in a soft tone, ^^ And I shall expect yoo.'^ 

But, though these words were whispered so 
gently, they had reached the ears of two men 
at the same moment, for not only Feodor, but 
Bertram, who had again approached Elise^ had 
heard them. In the heart of the one it had 
caused the most vivid joy ; in that of the other, 
the most acute pain. 

But Bertram was inured to self-control — ^to 
struggle with his passion, and to conceal his 
torments under the appearance of quiet com- 
posure. He went up to Elise and took her hand, 
saying, " Come, sister, let us go." 

^^Yes, go at once,'' said F6odor, with the 
calm confidence of a favoured suitor ; and, turn- 
ing to Bertram, he whispered, " Be a faithful 
brother to Elise, and take her home secretly 
and safely.'* 

Bertram^s usually composed countenance 
assumed a scornful and irritated expression. 
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and bitter words hovered on his lips ; but his 
angry eye met by chance Elise's imploring look 
fixed on him ; he could not conquer his feel- 
ings sufficiently to accept Feodor's outstretched 
hand; but at least he resolutely repressed all 
outward symptoms of rage. 

*^ Come^ sister/^ said he, calmly, leading her 
to the door which Feodor bad silently pointed 
out to him. 

EUse had not courage to leave her lover with- 
out one word of farewell, though she felt that 
she ought to spare Bertram such additional 
misery. She extended both hands to him — 
*^F6odor, I thank you,'^ said she, in a low 
voice ; " Providence and Love will rfeward you 
for having been sufficiently noble to vanquish 
yourself in this hour of temptation and trial." 

Feodor pressed her hand fondly, and whis- 
pered ^^ Remember your vow/' 

^' Always and ever.'* 

He bent over her hand and kissed it pas- 
sionately, saying, **Then expect me to-nv)rrow/' 

" I will,'' said she, softly, with a smile, pass- 
ing through the door-way. 
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When the carriage stopped^ and Bertram en- 
tered the house with her, Elise pressed his hand 
warmly in hers, and her eyes met his with a 
look of intense gratitude, which made his 
heart beat with mingled sensations of joy and 
pain. 

He wished to leave her, but she continued to 
hold his hand, and drew him gently with her 
up stairs. He followed her involuntaiily, his 
heart trembling with many mingled feelings. 
They entered the saloon adjoining Elise's rooms. 
She cast a searching glance around, and, when 
she had ascertained that there was no person in 
the room save Bertram and herself, she turned 
to him with the deepest emotion. 

She tried to speak, but the words died on 
her lips, a crimson flush overspread her fair 
face, and, quite overcome and faint from the 
violent storm of her own feelings, she rested 
her head on Bertram^s shoulder. 

He placed his arm gently round the slender, 
sinking figure, and his eyes, raised to heaven, 
were bright with love and compassion. In 
the depths of his soul he renewed to Ood and 
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Us own heart the tow of fidelitr and deroted 

m 

lore to this poor yoimg girl, who was leaning 
on him like a blighted flower. 

Suddenly she raised her fiace — ^it was stream- 
ing with tears and convulsed by agitation. 

^Bertram;" said she, in a low voice^ ^^ I 
know that I am not worthy of yonr noble and 
generous love ; but, amid the pangs of anguish 
I suffer, I thank God that he has granted 
me the consolation of such a gift. The day 
may, perhaps, come, when aU the feelings and 
thoughts which now engross my soul may 
appear only yain dreams and illusions. It may 
be that I shall one day consider life as a great 
delusion, a vain strife in search of happiness 
and rest, but never, my dear brother, can the 
time arrive when I can doubt your fidelity, or 
forget your true and faithful attachment No 
other influence, no other feeling, can ever suc- 
ceed in destroying the deep and boundless 
gratitude with which my whole being is imbued 
towards you, and which makes me your debtor 
for ever.^' 

The next moment he felt as if a spirit had 
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breathed on his lips, as if the dream and wish 
of his whole life were fulfilled, as if all the 
hopes and longings of his loving, but submis- 
sive heart, had been for one happy moment 
sweetly realized. 

When he recovered from this sudden intoxi- 
cation of feeling, which for a few seconds nearly 
deprived him of consciousness, Elise was gone. 

But her kiss still burned on his lips, and he 
felt as if this embrace had sanctified and puri- 
fied his whole life. 

This state of dreamy felicity lasted only a 
short time, however, and Bertram awoke at 

ft 

last from his pleasing reverie with a heavy 
sigh, to recal with pain the hours of anguish 
which he had suffered. He felt that Elise was 
irretrievably lost to him, and that there was no 
hope of shaking the allegiance of her heart to 
Feodor, whom she loved with all the devotion 
of her passionate nature. He remembered 
with sorrow the last words of the lovers, fixing 
a meeting for the ensuing day. Elise was to 
receive the Russian colonel in her father's 
house, in defiance of his disapprobation. 
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When Bertram thought of this, despair and 
sorrow overwhelmed him, 

^^ If Gotzkowsky knew this/' said he to him- 
self, ^^ he would kill Elise, or die himself of 
grief ! ^* After a pause, during which he was 
entirely absorbed in sad and bitter feelings, he 
continued — " Die of grief ! alas ! death comes 
not so easily ! The heart is adamant to suffer, 
and grief digs a grave slowly. I have heard 
of those who died from sudden joy, and when 
I felt the pressure of Elise's lips I thought it 
might be so. If she loved me it would indeed 
be a blessed thing to die with such a con- 
viction.'^ 

Quite overcome by his own sensations of 
sorrow, he stood buried in thought — ^liis heart 
filled with grief. But he suddenly raised him- 
self upright, as if wishing to dispel the dark 
cloud which gloomed in his soul, and to chase 
away every outward evidence of his feelings. 

" No such happy death will ever be my fate,'* 
said he ; ^' I am not destined to felicity myself, 
but I may preserve others from misery. I 
know and feel that Elise cannot be happy in 
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her loyci and without her father's blessing, . 
which he will never bestow. How shall I lead 
her safely across the formidable abyss which 
yawns before her ? Oh ! that Providence, who 
knows my heart, would point out to me a way 
to save EUse, and to spare her father all the 
anguish which threatens him!'' 

Providence listened to the prayer of this 
noble, self-sacrificing being, and sent him aid. 
A loud knocking at the door roused Bertram 
suddenly from his painful thoughts, and he 
hastened to open it. 

A veiled lady was standing without, wrapped 
in furs, and accompanied by a richly-dressed 
chasseur. 

She inquired, in fluent French, — though with 
an accent which showed that this language was 
not her native one, — ^if this were not, as she had 
been informed, the residence of Herr von 
Brinck, General Tottleben's aide-de-camp. 
When Bertram told her that it was so — adding, 
that Herr von Brinck was at that moment 
absent, and seldom returned from his General's 
head quarters till the evening, the lady said. 
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in a detennined tone, ^^ Then I will wait here 
to see him ! ^' 

Without appearing to consider any assent 
on Bertram's part necessary she entered the 
room, desiring her servant to remain in the halL 

At first a long pause ensued, and then one 
of those superficial Ceremonious conversations 
commenced, to which those have recourse who 
are utter strangers, and have nothing to say 
to each other y but the visible imeasiness and 
embarrassment of the young lady, seemed to 
render her scarcely capable of attending to 
forms. 

Her large brilliant eyes wandered restlessly 
round the room ; a feverish flush, followed by 
deadly paleness, overspread her &ir face, and 
the smile which parted her lips appeared con- 
strained and sad, evidently striving. to conceal 
the tortures of a sufiering souL 

Suddenly she proudly raised her head, as if 
unable any longer to bear this painful thraldom, 
or to submit further to the conventional fetters 
of politeness ; and, starting up, said, in a tone 
in which all the anguish of her mind vibrated. 
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^ Fofgnre me, m, for asldng you a question on 
which my very being, my whole fatore life 
depends, and to ascertain which I hare come 
hither all the way from St. F^tersboig ; you may 
therefore judge how closdy connected with my 
rery existence the cause of this long jonmey 
most be. Its purport is iAyolved in the ques- 
tion I am about to address to you.^' 

She ceased speaking, and leant breathless 
and exhausted against the walL 

Bertram felt much compassion for her evident 
distress. 

*'Ask what you choose,'^ said he, gently; 
*' I give you my word as a gentleman that I 
will answer you truly, and that I shall rejoice 
to serve you in any way that lies in my 
power/^ 

'^Are you acquainted with General Bach- 
mann ? '* asked she, briefly. 

^' I am acquainted with him,'' said Bertram. 

Her whole frame visibly trembled. ''My 
sole object in coming hither is to ask the 
general about a person,^' said she, '^ of whom 
for six months past I have heard no tidings. 
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I must ascertain if he still lives, or if he is 
only dead to me/* 

'^ His name ? " asked Bertram, with a strangely 
prophetic feeling. 

She whispered in a scarcely audible voice, 
" Colonel Feodor von Brenda," 

Bertram, quite startled by the singular turn 
the conversation had taken, was silent; and 
she continued, breathlessly, and with quivering 
lips, " You do not answer me ? Oh ! have pity 
on me ! Does Feodor still live ? ** 

" He lives, and he is here,** said Bertram, 
sadly. 

An exclamation of joy escaped the lips of 
the lady. 

" He lives ! ** exclaimed she, " God has heard 
my prayer and preserved his life.** But sud- 
denly the happy smile died away on her lips ; 
and, while her head mournfully drooped, she 
murmured softly, ^^ He lives, but to me he is 
lost for ever ! He lives, and yet he has never 
once written to me ! ** 

She stood for a moment absorbed in her 
misery, silent and dejected. She then looked 
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op, and her eyes once moie beamed wifli e^;er 
excitement and emotion. 

^ Sir ! " said she, ^ foig^ye a poor stranger, 
who scarcely knows what she says or does. 
I know not who you are, not even your name ; 
bat there is an expression in yonr calm and 
noble features which insjures me with eon- 
fidence." 

Bertram smiled sadly. ^ Those who suffer/' 
ssid he, ^^ always feel attracted by the sympaliiy 
of misfortmie. I suffer like yourself, and it 
would appear that our sorrows spring from the 
same source. You have uttered a name which 
is, alas ! too familiar to me.'' 

"You know Colonel von Brenda, then?*' 
asked she, with sparkling eyes. 

"I do know him but too well," answered 
Bertram, sorrowfully. 

'^The colonel was formerly a prisoner of 
war here," continued the lady, with increasing 
excitement ; ^^ at that time he frequented this 
house constantly, I know, for I have been told 
that this is the residence of Herr Gotzkowsky, 
whence the colonel often wrote to me at the 
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beginning of his imprisonment, mentioning 
with gratitude all the kindness he received from 
his host.*^ 

*^ Did he also write to you of Gotzkowsky's 
beautiful daughter?'' asked Bertram, con- 
templating the lady with a searching glance. 

She started violently, and turned pale. 
" Heavens ! '* said she, passionately, " I am 
betrayed ! ^' 

Bertram seized her hand with emotion, and 
the deepest sympathy was visible in his agitated 
gestures. 

*^ Will you answer me one question truly ?'* 
asked he, and, as she bent her head in assent, 
he continued, " Is Colonel Feodor von Brenda 
your brother ? " 

" Ah ! sir,'^ said she, with a faint smile, '* no 
one endures for the sake of a brother what I 
have endured for Feodor. I am Countess 
Sandomir, and Count Feodor is my betrothed. 
The kind Empress herself joined our hands 
and sanctioned our union. A few days before 
our marriage was to have taken place, war 
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broke oot^ and deprived me of my lover, of my 
fotore hiuband. It is now ox months since I 
reoeiTed any intelligence from him ; and, tor- 
tured by terror and anxiety, I resohred to go 
to Germany myself, to seek out my betrothed ; 
to nurse him if dying, or to visit his tomb if no 
more. Alas ! I thought of no misery, save his 
danger or death, from his not retoming to 
me/^ 

Bertram looked up gratefully to Heaven, and 
his heart uttered a silent prayer of thanksgiving. 
He turned his eyes with gentle sympathy on 
the agitated stranger. ^^ listen,^' said he, 
kindly. ''Just before you entered this room, 
I prayed to God, in the anguish and affliction 
of my heart, that he would show me a way and 
means of escape from the nets and snares Co- 
lonel von Brenda has flung across our path. 
Providence, it would seem, deigns to have pity 
on us all, by sending you hither at this critical 
moment — the betrothed bride of the count, 
and through you alone can deliverance be 
effected ; we must be mutually open and frank 
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in our confessionfl. Hearken then !' I love 
Gotzkowsky^s daughter ; I love her hopelessly, 
for she — loves another ! '' 

"And that other ?^' asked she, trembling 
and breathless. 

" Is Feodor von firenda ! *' said Bertram, 
with stern composure. *^ She loves him, and 
she is resolved to fly with him ! *' 

'^ To fly with him ! " echoed the lady, in a 
passionate and threatening voice, while her e^es 
sparkled with anger. 

^' Oh !*' said she, bitterly, '^ I will never sub- 
mit to this base desertion — this outrage ! Fly 
with my betrothed ! Never ! I would kill her 
first ! '' 

Bertram shook his head sorrowfully. " Let 
us rather strive to kill this love in her heart,*' 
said he ; *^ let us think of some means by which 
your betrothed may be restored to you.*' 

*^ Can such means be found ? '* asked she, 
eagerly. 

Bertram did not answer for a time. His 
thoughtful face was clouded, and he sighed 
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hemrily; but lie suddenly aaked, ^Will you 
follow me and enter into my pbms ? ^ 

^ I will," said she, resolutely. 

^Let us above all be cantioas/' said Bertram; 
'* Colonel F&>dor most on no account know 
that you are here, for your presence would 
drive him to some desperate resolution, and I 
fear that Elise loves him too well not to accede 
to his wishes.^ 

^You are cruel to me !^' murmured the ladv- 
^ you do not know the pain I suffer ! '' 

^^ If I did not so deeply sympathise with 
your sorrow,^' said Bertram, sadly, " I would 
not undertake, what for both our sakes I mean 
to endeavour at least to accomplish. I con- 
fided to you that I loved Elise, but I did not 
tell you how holy, how deep, this love is. I 
would gladly offer up my life for her. Now I 
risk still more, for I risk the destruction of her 
love and the certainty of thus incurring her 
hatred/' 

*' You have then formed your plan ?" 

^^ I have : and I will communicate it to vou 
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if you will permit me to accompany you to 
your hotel. We can there consult together 
what is best to be done.^' 

" Come !'* said she, eagerly seizing his hand, 
" and may God be with us, and restore to me 
my bridegroom, and to you your beloved.^^ 
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